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CHAPTER  VIII.  —  SO  FAR  SUCCESSFUL. 

‘IV’IIEN  M.ortia  Gurwood  knew  that 
\  1  Pauline  had  started  again  for  Hen¬ 
don,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  de¬ 
parting  from  the  scheme  which  she  had 
proposed,  and  to  the  carrying  into  efiect 
of  which  he  had  given  his  reluctant  con¬ 
sent,  he  felt  more  than  ever  nervous  and 
uncomfortable.  That  he  had  made  a 

Seat  mistake  in  admitting  Madame 
u  Tertre  into  his  confidence  at  all, 
and  that  he  had  enormously  magnified 
that  error  by  permitting  her  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  plot,  and  to  import 
into  it  mystery  and  a  positive  danger, 
he  knew  full  well.  How  he  should  be 
able  to  account  for  his  proceedings  to 
Humphrey  Statham,  who,  he  felt  sure, 
would  be  eminently  dissatisfied  with 
all  that  had  been  done,  he  did  not 
know. 

That  was  a  wretched  evening  for 
Martin  Gurwood.  He  and  his  mother 
dined  in  solemn  state  together;  and 
during  the  repast  and  afterwards,  when 
they  were  seated  in  the  vast  drawing¬ 
room,  where  Mrs.  Calverley’s  work¬ 
table  and  reading-lamp  formed  a  mere 
oasis  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
desert  of  darkness,  he  had  to  listen  to 
an  unbroken  plaint,  carried  on  in  an  un¬ 
varied  monotone.  “  Was  there  ever 
such  a  life  as  hers?  What  had  she 
done  that  she  should  be  so  afilicted  ? 
Why  was  her  advice  never  taken  ?  If 
it  had  been,  Mr.  Gurwood  would  not 
have  killed  himself  with  drink :  Mr. 
Calverley  would  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Ironworks  worry,  which 
had  undoubtedly  caused  his  death. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  business  ? 
The  arrangements  made  in  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley’s  will  sounded  all  very  right  and 
proper ;  but  she  very  much  questioned 
whether  they  would  be  found  to  work 
well.  Was  not  too  much  mastery  and 
power  given  to  Mr.  Jeffreys  ?  He  had 
wen  a  confidential  clerk  certainly ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  to  be  argued  from 
that  that  he  would  be  either  as  indus¬ 
trious  or  as  useful  when  placed  in  com¬ 
mand.  She  could  bear  testimony  to 
that  from  her  experience  of  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley,  whom  she  had  known  in  both  posi¬ 
tions.”  And  so  on  and  so  on. 


Mrs.  Calverley  did  not  require,  or  in-  the  servant  had  left  the  room  before 
deed  expect,  any  reply  to  her  series  of  be  broke  the  seal :  then  he  seated  him- 
wearisome  questions,  or  comment  on  self  in  the  big  arm  -chair,  and  read  as 
her  dull  string  of  complaints.  She  was  follows :  — 
quite  satisfied  with  the  interjectional  _ 

“Ahl”  “Weill”  and  “Indeed  I”  Hkhdow,  Thursdat,  Mii>nioht. 

which  Martin  threw  in  from  time  to  My  dear  M.  Martin,  —  You  will, 
time  ;  and  it  was  well  that  she  required  I  know,  be  moat  anxious  to  learn  how  I 
nothing  more ;  for  her  companion  would  have  prospered  in  my  undertaking ;  and 
have  been  entirely  unable  to  give  her  a  I  would  willingly  have  given  you  ear- 
rational  answer ;  or,  even  had  he  been  lier  information  had  it  been  possible, 
called  upon  to  do  so,  to  state  what  she  As,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  observe 
was  talking  about.  Martin  Gurwood’s  secrecy,  I  shall  not  intrust  a  messenger 
thoughts  were  at  Rose  Cottage.  Ma-  with  my  letters,  but  shall  send  them  by 
dame  Du  Tertre  must  have  arrived  there  the  post,  and  take  them  to  the  office 
by  that  time, — must  have  seen  that  poor,  myself.  This  may  occasionally  cause 
pretty  young  creature.  A  strange  some  slight  delay ;  but  it  will  be  surest 
woman,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  and,  to  his  Rnd  safest  in  the  end. 
mind,  not  too  trustworthy :  but  she  had  By  the  place  from  which  this  letter  is 
expressed  kindly  feelings  towards  this  dated,  you  will  see  that  I  have  carried 
girl ;  and,  when  she  saw  her,  that  kindly  out  my  intention.  I  am  writing  at  a 
feeling  could  not  fail  to  be  increased,  table  by  her  bedside ;  and,  as  I  raise  my 
That  was  a  horrible  notion, — taking  eyes  from  the  paper,  they  fall  upon  her 
advantage  of  her  weakness  to  give  her  lyiu^  asleep  close  by  me.  Ah  1 M.  Mar- 
a  sleeping  draught  I  He  did  not  like  tin,  I  told  you  that  I  was  a  woman  fer- 
to  think  of  that ;  and  yet  he  was  com-  tile  in  resources,  and  generally  success- 
pelled  to  admit  that  he  did  not  see  how  ful  in  what  I  attempt.  That  there  was 
any  thing  else  could  have  been  done,  no  vanity  or  boasting  in  this,  my  pres- 
Fauline’s  possession  of  their  secret  was  ent  Msition  gives,  I  think,  ample 
an  unpleasant  element  in  the  story  proof. 

which  he  ha<l  to  tell  Statham ;  but  had  But  to  tell  you  my  story  from  its  com- 
he  not  taken  her  into  his  confidence  he  mencement :  I  took  the  letter  which 
felt  that  he  should  have  bungled  the  you  handed  me,  and,  fortified  by  the  in¬ 
business  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  ward  feeling,  that,  though  you  said 
that  very  likely  b>  that  time  both  Mrs.  nothing,  you  had  breathed  a  silent 
Calverley  and  the  tenant  of  Rose  Cot-  prayer  for  my  success,  I  set  out  once 
tage  would  have  become  acquainted  more  for  the  place  where  we  had  held 
with  the  positions  which  they  neld  to-  our  morning’s  conversation.  On  arriv- 
wards  eacn  other.  How  long  they  could  ing  at  the  gate,  I  perceived  my  little 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  those  positions  playfellow  of  the  morning.  Ah  1  I  for- 
was  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  for  the  tern-  got  to  mention  to  you,  that  while  you 
porary  respite  they  were  indebted  to  were  in  the  house,  and  just  before  you 
Madame  Du  Tertre ;  and  Martin  thought  appeared  at  the  dining-room  window,  I 


His  last  thoughts  before  dropping  off  the  garden,  and  had  ingratiated  myself 
to  sleep  were  given  to  Rose  Cottage ;  with  her  by  returning  the  ball  which 
and  in  his  dreams  he  saw  the  pretty,  she  had  thrown  to  my  side  of  the 
pale-faced,  tearful  girl  with  the  dark-  hedge.  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  mv 
eyed,  black-browed  woman  bending  life,  M.  Martin,  to  ingratiate  myself 
over  her.  with  everybody :  some  day  they  may 

He  expected  a  letter  from  Hendon  by  have  an  opportunity  of  making  them- 
the  early  morning’s  post ;  but  it  was  selves  useful  to  me. 
mid-day  before  it  arrived.  Martin  sat  Behold  an  exact  example  of  this  in 
in  the  dining-room  by  himself,  anxious-  the  present  instance!  The  child  saw 
ly  expecting  it ;  he  heard  the  postman’s  me  at  once,  and  ran  forward  to  an- 
knock  resounding  through  the  street,  nounce  my  arrival  to  her  mother.  Had 
and  when  it  readied  the  door  he  felt  I  in  the  morning  been  cross  or  ungrar 
an  inclination  to  rush  out,  and  clear  the  cious,  had  I  m^e  a  bad  impression, 
letter-box  himself.  Only  one  letter  that  impression  would  have  been  com- 
was  brought  in  to  him  by  the  footman ;  municated  by  the  child,  and  my  recep- 
but  he  knew  at  a  ghmee  that  it  was  the  tion  would  at  once  have  been  comprom- 
I  one  he  wanted.  Martin  waited  until  |  ised.  As  it  was,  the  child  cried  out, 
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“  The  dark  lady  has  come  again  :  here 
she  is  at  the  gate,”  and  went  on  to 
mention  my  having  returned  the  ball, 
and  spoken  pleasantly  to  her.  I  heard 
this,  for  by  tnat  time  I  had  walked  up 
the  garden,  and  was  close  by  the  door. 
There  she  sUkmI  in  the  porch,  her  bon¬ 
net  and  shawl  on,  her  head  bent  eager¬ 
ly  tbrwanl,  peering  into  the  dusk.  She 
was  waiting  for  you,  M.  M.irtin ;  and  so 
intent  was  she  on  your  coming  that 
she  seemed  unable  to  think  of  any 
thing  else.  arrival  did  not  impress 
her  at  all :  untd  I  mentioned  your  name 
she  scarcely  looked  at  or  listened  to 
me. 

The  name  roused  her  at  once. 
Where  were  you  ?  she  asked.  You  had 
pronused  to  ^  there  more  than  an  hour 
ago  to  take  her  to  London.  Why  did 
I  speak  of  you?  What  brought  me 
there  ? 

My  morning’s  adventure  with  the 
child  served  me  just  then.  I  said  — 
do  not  be  angry,  M.  Martin,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  some  excuse  —  I  said 
that  I  was  the  wife  of  your  brother  (1 
would  have  said  your  sister,  but  my 
French  accent  would  have  betrayed 
me)  ;  that  I  had  been  with  you  there  in 
the  morning,  to  be  rearlv  in  case  my 
services  were  needed ;  that  while  you 
entered  the  house  I  remained  outside 
and  talked  with  the  child,  as  she  had 
already  heanl ;  that  I  had  come  direct 
from  you  that  evening ;  and  that  I  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  my  errand. 

“  A  letter !  ”  she  cried.  “  Then  he  is 
not  coming  ?  ” 

“  The  letter  will  show  you,  madame, 
that  he  cannot  come,  but  that  he  has 
sent  me  to  take  his  place,  and  to  act 
precisely  as  he  would  have  done.” 

She  looked  disappointed ;  but  she 
took  the  letter,  and  walking  into  the 
little  hall,  where  a  light  was  burning, 
read  it  eagerly.  Then  she  said,  “  Ytm 
know  the  contents,  madame.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
wood  says  that  you,  instead  of  he,  will 
be  my  guide :  let  us  start  at  once.” 

I  suppose  she  saw  something  in  my 
face,  for  she  changed  color  almost  im- 
meiliately,  and  said  that  she  beggeil  my 
pardon :  that  she  was  acting  very  inhos¬ 
pitably,  and  that  I  dcubtless  required 
some  refreshment  after  my  drive.  Not 
refreshment,  1  told  her,  but  rest.  Five 
minutes  would  make  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  her.  If  she  would  allow  me  to 
sit  down  for  that  time,  I  should  be 
ready  to  start  at  its  expiration.  She 
diiln’t  like  the  delav,  poor  child  I  I  saw 
that  plainly  enough:  but  she  was  too 
kind,  too  well-bred,  to  refuse  ;  and  she 
took  me  into  the  dining-room,  and  rang 
for  wine. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  her  give  this  or¬ 
der,  partly  because  I  sU^  in  great 
need  of  refreshment  myself,  for  I  had 
had  no  chance  of  taking  any  in  Walpole 
Street,  but  principally  btmause,  ever 
since  my  arrival,  I  had  been  wondering 
how  I  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
administering  that  little  draught,  upon 
the  action  of  which  my  hopes  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  out  our  plans  de- 


'  pended.  You  know  my  original  idea 
I  was  to  give  her  this  draught  under  the 
I  guise  of  a  restorative ;  but  when  once  I 
saw  her,  I  allowed  to  myself  that  this 
I  plan  would  not  do.  Partly  from  the 
:  glimpse  I  had  caught  of  her  at  the  din¬ 
ing-room  win<low,  partly  fhim  your 
description,  I  had  pro-supposed  her  to 
be  a  weak,  irresolute  creature,  capable 
of  being  easily  swayed,  glad  to  ac*cept 
I  any  suggestion,  without  delilierating 
whetlier  it  might  be  for  her  good  or  her 
harm,  —  a  pretty  fool,  in  fact. 

Mrs.  Claxton  —  it  is  a  nice  sounding 
name,  and  one  may  as  well  call  her  by 
it  as  by  any  other — is  pn-tty  and  deli¬ 
cate,  but  by  no  means  weak ;  and  any 
person  who  would  attempt  to  influence 
ner  must  have  an  excejitionally  strong 
will.  I  saw  this  at  a  glance  ;  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that,  being,  as  she  is, 
quick-wit'ed,  her  suspicions  might  be 
aroused :  in  which  case  there  would  be 
an  end  to  our  scheme.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  try  other  tactics ;  and 
I  was  beating  my  brain  for  them,  when 
the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  the 
wine  and  glasses  gave  me  the  requisite 
clew.  The  poor  girl,  with  trembling 
hand,  poured  me  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  then  left  the  room  to  fetch  some 
biscuits,  for  which  I  had  ventured  to 
ask.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  her  al)- 
sence  to  |)our  some  wine  into  the  other 
glass,  and  to  fill  it  up  with  the  contents 
of  the  little  Isittle  I  h<Kl  bniught  in  my 
bag.  The  liejuid  was  colorless  and 
tasteless;  and,  though  I  half  smiled  to 
myself  as  I  emptied  it  into  the  wine¬ 
glass,  the  action  reminding  me  as  it  did 
of  the  heroines  of  M.  Eugene  Sue’s 
novels,  or  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
dramas,  I  knew  well  enough  its  result, 
though  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  would 
be  harmless. 

Mrs.  Claxton  returned  with  the  bis¬ 
cuits.  “  See,”  said  I,  pointing  to  the 
glass,  “I  have  poured  out  some  wine 
for  you.  You  have  passed  a  day  of  in¬ 
tense  excitement,  and  have  still  a  most 
trying  ortleal  to  go  thniugh :  you  will 
need  to  have  all  your  courage,  and  all 
your  wits,  about  you.  Drink  this  :  it 
will  give  you  strength.  She  smiled 
feebly,  —  such  a  desolate,  dreary  smile  1 
but  made  no  objection ;  on  the  contrary, 
“  She  had  had  nothing  all  day,”  she 
saiil,  “  and  thought  that  the  wine  might 
do  her  good.”  So  she  took  the  glass,  • 
and  quietly  swallowed  its  contents. 

I  suppose  if  you  had  been  there,  M. 
Martin,  you  would  have  expected  to  see 
the  girl  drop  down,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
senses  gone  ?  That  is  the  way  in  the 
novels  and  the  drama ;  but  that  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  little  tisane  which  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
prepare.  That  effect  never  varies. 
Nirs.  Claxton  watched  me  with  appar¬ 
ent  interest  as  I  was  eating  my  biscuit ; 
and,  though  she  said  nothing,  she 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  me 
when  I  proposed  to  go.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  seeing  the  nurse  pass  the  window, 
carrying  the  little  chilu,  who  was  being 
taken  to  bed,  I  beckoned  to  her.  The 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  I  had  just 
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said  to  her,  “  Please  tell  my  cabman  we 
are  coming  out.”  when  Mrs.  Claxton 
sank  backwards  in  her  chair.  I  had 
been  anticipating  this  :  so,  biddin<r  the 
nurse  carry  the  child  away,  and  send 
one  of  the  other  servants  to  me,  I  bent 
over  the  poor  girl,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  housemaid,  who  speedily  arrived, 
went  through  the  usual  restorative  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  employed  with  per¬ 
sons  who  are  sup|>osed  to  have 
swooned.  While  tliese,  which  I  need 
scarcely  say  were  of  no  effect,  were 
being  carried  on,  I  learned  from 
the  servant,  that,  owing  to  the  news 
which  had  been  brought  to  her  by  the 
clergyman  that  morning,  her  mistress 
had  been  in  a  dreadful  low  state  all 
day,  and  that  the  wonder  of  the  honse- 
hold  was  that  she  had  kept  up  so  long. 
This  state  of  things  exactly  favoring 
mv  purpose,  I  soon  disposed  of  the  idea 
which  had  been  started  by  the  nurse 
that  Dr.  Broadbent  should  be  sent  for; 
and  when  1  had  had  the  poor  girl  carried 
up  stairs,  my  announcement  that  I 
should  install  myself  as  nurse,  and  pass 
the  night  by  her  bedside,  excited  no 
great  surprise. 

Lying  there,  with  her  long  hair  float¬ 
ing  over  tlie  pillow,  her  features  tran¬ 
quil  and  comjwsed,  her  breiithing  soft 
and  regular,  she  is  very  beautiful !  So 
beautiful  that  I  can  quite  understand 
the  dead  man  being  in  love  with  hei. 
So  beautiful  that,  were  I  writing  to  any 
one  but  you,  M.  Martin,  I  should  say  1 
could  almost  forgive  him  for  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  think 
that  the  respite  which  we  have  gained 
by  her  inaction  is  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  no  pain  or  ill  suffered  by  her.  Her 
sleep  IS  as  sound  and  as  health-giving 
as  though  it  had  l>een  natur.al ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rest  will 
really  be  of  service  to  her  in  serving  as 
a  preparation  fur  the:  troubled  time  to 
come. 

So  here  ends  my  bulletin.  Wliat 
events  to-morrow  may  have  in  store  fbr 
us,  of  course  I  know  not ;  but  I  think 
that  the  patient  will  sleep  lor  at  least 
another  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  knew 
you  would  be  desirous  to  hear  as  soon 
as  possible  of  her  state.  If  you  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  me,  you  can  send  it 
safely  by  letter ;  but  if  I  do  not  hear 
from  you,  I  shall  hold  to  the  plan  which 
we  arranged  together. 

Your  friend, 

Palmyre  Du  Tertrb. 

six.  A  If. 

P.S.  —  I  have  kept  my  letter  open 
till  now.  She  still  remains  in  the  same 
state. 

The  emotions  experienced  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Gurwood  when  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  lengthy  epistle  were 
so  conflicting  that  he  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  give  as  little  personal  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  as  possible,  and  to 
lose  no  time  in  submitting  his  story  and 
the  letter  to  Humphrey  Statbam,  and 
obtaining  that  clear-headed  friend’s 
advice  upon  both. 
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On  arriving  at  Change  Alley,  and 
revealing  himself  to  the  ^aze  of  Mr. 
Collins,  ^Inrtin  was  surprised  to  find 
that  confidential  creature  brighten  up 
at  his  approach,  and  to  hear  him  ex¬ 
press  pleasuTti'at  his  arrival. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gurwood,”  he 
said.  “  Perhaps  now  you  have  come 
the  governor  will  be  a  little  easier  in 
his  mind.  He  has  been  in  and  out  of 
tlie  room  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  dav 
for  the  last  three  days,  asking  us  all  if 
we  were  quite  sure  that  you  had  not 
been,  and  giving  directions  that  you 
were  to  be  sent  into  liim  ilirectly  you 
arrived.  I  will  go  in  and  tell  him  at  once.” 

The  chief  clerk  passed  into  his  prin- 
cipars  room,  and  returned  immediately. 
“You  are  to  go  in,”  he  said;  and  the 
next  moment  Humphrey  Statham  had 
Martin  Gurwood  by  the  hand. 

“  Here  at  last !  ”  he  cried.  “  I  have 
been  expecting  you  from  hour  to  hour  : 
what  on  earth  has  detained  you  V  ” 

“  Nothing.  I  came  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  —  directly  I  had  any  thing  to  say, 
as  I  will  prove  to  you  in  a  minute.  But 
what  has  made  you  so  strangely  anx¬ 
ious  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  anxious  about 
any  thing  in  which  I  take  an  interest ; 
and  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
matter.  Now  to  the  point.  You  have 
seen  this  lady  ?  ” 

“  1  have.” 

“  And  you  have  broken  the  truth  to 
her  ?  explained  to  her  the  fearful  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  she  stands  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not.” 

“  Gurwood  1  ”  said  Humphrey  Stat¬ 
ham,  taking  a  pace  backward,  and 
looking  steadily  at  his  friend.  “  Is  this 
tlie  Wily  in  which  you  have  discharged 
your  missiou  ?  Did  you  not  under¬ 
take  ” — 

“  W ait,  and  hear  me  before  you  con¬ 
demn,”  cried  Martin,  raising  his  hand 
in  appeal.  “  I  am  as  weak  as  water,  — 
no  one  knows  that  better  than  myself ; 
but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
through  with  this  duty ;  and  I  would 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  cir¬ 
cumstances  ag.ainst  which  I  could  not 
Struggle.  H  ive  you  never  heard  me  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Madame  Du  Tertre  ?  ” 

“  M  idame  Du  Tertre  ?  ”  repeated 
Hura|)hrey,  somewhat  astonished  at 
what  he  imagined  to  be  his  friend’s 
sudden  branching-off  from  the  subject. 

“  No :  I  have  never  heard  the  name.” 

“  She  is  a  French  woman,  who, 
through  some  strange  influence,  I  never 
knew  exactly  what,  has  been  acting  as 
my  mother’s  companion  for  some  little 
time,  living  in  the  house  in  Great  Wal- 
p  lie  Street,  and  being,  in  fact,  half 
friend,  half  servant.  You  comprehend 
the  jmsition?  ” 

Humphrey  Statham  bowed  his  head 
in  acquiescence. 

“  She  is  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
character, —  little  as  I  know  of  the  world 
I  am  able'  to  see  that ;  and  has  not 
merely  obtained  a  vast  influence  over 
my  mother,  but,  as  1  now  believe,  has 
made  herself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  most  of  our  private  affairs.” 


“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  she 
knows? ” — 

“  Wait,  and  hear  me.  This  woman, 
from  something  that  occurred  during 
Mr.  Calverley’s  lifetime,  seems  to  have 
entertained  some  suspicion  of  the  Clax- 
ton  mystery.  The  morning  after  his 
death,  when  I  happened  to  be  alone  in 
the  room  with  her,  she  found  some 
means  of  alluding  to  some  partnership 
in  the  house  at  Mincing  Lane,  and  of 
intro«lucing  the  name  of  Claxton.  I 
tried  to  pass  the  thing  off  as  lightly  as 
I  could  ;  but  I  was  horribly  confused, 
and  I  dare  say  I  made  a  mess  of  it :  at 
all  events,  her  suspicions  were  not 
abated ;  for,  when  I  came  out  of  Rose 
Cottage,  after  my  first  interview  with 
that  poor  creature,  I  found  this  French 
woman  waiting  for  me  close  by  the  gate.” 

“  She  had  followed  you  to  Hendon, 
then  1  ”  cried  Statham.  “  AVhat  explana¬ 
tion  did  you  give  for  your  being  there  ?  ” 

“  Wh.at  explanation  could  I  give  ? 
Even  though  1  had  designed  to  tell  a 
lie  I  could  not  have  framed  one  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  escaped  her  detection.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  this 
intriguing  French  woman,  who  is  in  Mrs. 
Calverley’s  confidence,  knows  all  ?  ” 

“  All !  ” 

Humphrey  Statham  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  plunged  his  hands  into  his 
trousers-pockets,  and  sank  back  in  his 
chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  for  whom 
life  has  no  further  interest. 

“  You  cannot  realize  my  position,” 
cried  Martin.  “  It  was  with  this  verv 
power  that  she  possesses  over  Mrs.  Caf- 
verley  that  she  threatened  me.  And 
she  has  expressed  her  willingness  to  aid 
us  in  onr  plana,  provided  I  do  not  inter- 
feie  with  her  management  of  my  mother.” 

“  If  any  thing  had  to  be  said  to  her,  it 
was  better  to  tell  her  all,”  said  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham  :  “  a  half-confidence  is 
always  a  mistake.  So  this  charming 
creature  knows  all  about  the  double 
mystery  of  Calverley  and  Claxton.  and 
promises  to  render  us  assistance  in  our 
entleavors  to  do  the  best  for  all  persons 
concerned  !  Well,  it  is  a  most  con¬ 
founded  nuisance  that  she  knows  any 
thing  about  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  don’t  know 
that  she  might  not  be  made  useful.” 

“  She  has  made  herself  useful  al¬ 
ready,”  said  Martin  Gurwood.  “  You 
should  have  never  sent  me  on  this 
errand,  which  I  was  utterly  incapable 
to  fulfil.  I  saw  this  poor  girl,  and,  as 
kindly  as  I  could,  told  her  of  the  death 
of  this  man,  —  her  husband,  as  I  called 
him ;  but  when  she  pressed  to  be  taken 
to  him,  imagining  that  he  was  only  just 
dead,  I  was  entirely  nonplussed,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say.  Y’ou  had  given 
me  no  instructions  on  that  head,  you 
know.” 

IW  Jove  I  no :  that  was  an  omission,” 
said  Statham,  rubbing  his  head.  “  How 
did  you  manage  ?  ” 

“  After  a  struggle,  I  told  her  that  the 
body  was  lying  at  Mr.  Calverley’s  house 
in  Great  Walpole  Street,  and  that,  as 
she  did  not  know  Mrs.  Calverley,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  apprise  that  lady 
of  her  visit.  So  I  left  ner,  promising 


to  return  in  the  evening,  and  take  her 
with  me.  It  was  then  1  met  Madame 
Du  'tertre.” 

“  Well,  what  did  she  say  ?  ” 

“  She  said  that  my  plan  was  absurd, 
and  that  it  was  all-important  that  the 
actual  state  of  things  should  be  kept 
from  Mrs.  Claxton  for  some  time 
longer.” 

“  She  was  right  in  both  instances,” 
said  Humphrey  Statham,  nodding. 
“  But  how  did  she  propose  to  do  it  ?  I 
confess  I  don’t  see  my  way  I  ” 

“  How  she  has  done  it  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  by  tbis  letter  which  I  have  just 
received.” 

And  Martin  handed  Pauline’s  letter 
to  his  friend,  and  watched  him  keenly 
as  he  perused  it. 

Humphrey  Statham  read  the  docu¬ 
ment  through  with  great  attention. 
Only  twice  he  showe<l  symptoms  of 
astonishment :  once  by  his  uplifted 
eyebrows,  once  by  a  low  but  prolonged 
whistle.  When  he  had  finished  read¬ 
ing  the  letter,  he  still  retained  it  in  his 
hand. 

“  She  is  a  clever  woman,  by  Jove !  ” 
he  said,  “  and  a  thoroughly  unscrupu¬ 
lous  one  :  this  letter  shows  that.  I  don’t 
like  this  sleeping-draught  business : 
that  is  a  remarkably  awkwanl  feature 
in  the  case,  though  it  seems  to  be  going 
on  all  well,  and  it  certainly  is  giving  us 
the  time  we  required.  M^en  this  poor 
girl  wakes,  you  and  I  must  both  of  us  be 
present  to  tell  her  plainly  the  truth : 
you  in  your  clerical  capacity ;  and  I 
—  well  —  in  my  worldly  capacity,  I 
suppose.  ‘  Very  beautiful,’  eh  ?  ”  he 
said,  referring  to  the  letter.  “  She  is 
very  beautiful.  A  soft,  touching  kind 
of  beauty  which  appeals  to  me  more 
than  any  other.  And  the  child,”  he 
continued,  again  glancing  at  the  letter. 
“  You  remarked  that  I  took  special 
interest  in  this  matter,  Gurwood  :  you 
would  scarcely  fancy,  now,  that  that 
child  is  the  link  between  me  and  the 
Claxton  mystery  1  ” 

“  The  child  I  ”  cried  Martin  Gurwood. 
“  How  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  the  story  some  day,” 
said  Statham,  looking  moodily  into  the 
fire.  “  Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  not 
every  woman  who  is  betrayed  is  so 
mercifully  deceived  as  this  poor  creature 
has  been  I  ” 


Carafa  the  composer,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  was  far  from  rich.  His  princi¬ 
pal  income  was  derived  from  a  snufl- 
nox.  This  snuff-box  was  given  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  La  Prison  d’Edimbourgh  ”  about 
thirty  years  ago,  by  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild,  as  a  token  of  esteem.  Ca¬ 
rafa  sold  it  twenty-four  hours  later  for 
seventy-five  napoleons  to  the  same  jew¬ 
eller  from  whom  it  had  been  bought. 
This  became  known  to  RothschibI,  who 
gave  it  again  to  the  musician  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  next  day  it  returned 
to  the  jeweller’s.  This  traffic  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  banker,  and  longer 
still ;  for  his  sons  kept  up  the  tradition 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Carafa. 
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BT  CHABLES  BEADE. 

L 

Ukdeb  this  heading,  for  want  of  a  better,  let  me  sing 
the  four-stringed  instruments  that  were  made  in  Italy,  from 
about  1560  to  1760,  and  varnished  with  high-colored,  yet 
transparent,  varnishes :  the  secret  of  which,  known  to  num¬ 
berless  families  in  1745,  had  vanished  otT  the  earth  by 
1760;  and  has  now  for  hfly  years  baffled  the  laborious  re¬ 
searches  of  violin-makers,  amateurs,  and  chemists.  That 
lost  art  I  will  endeavor  to  restore  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper.  But  let  me  begin  with  other 
oints  of  connoisseursbip,  illustrating  them  as  far  as  possi- 
le  by  the  specimens  on  show  at  me  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

The  modem  orchestra  uses  four-stringed  instruments, 
played  with  the  bow ;  the  smallest  is  the  king ;  its  con¬ 
struction  is  a  marvel  of  art ;  and,  as  we  are  apt  to  under¬ 
rate  familiar  miracles,  let  me  analyze  this  wootlen  paragon 
by  way  of  showing  what  great  architects  in  wood  those 
Italians  were  who  invented  this  instmment  and  its  fellows 
at  Brescia  and  Bologna.  The  violin  itself,  apart  from  its 
mere  accessories,  consists  of  a  scroll  or  head,  weighing  an 
ounce  or  two ;  a  slim  neck ;  a  thin  back,  that  ought  to  be 
made  of  Swiss  sycamore  ;  a  thin  belly  of  Swiss  deal ;  and 
sides  of  Swiss  sycamore  no  thicker  than  a  sixpence.  This 
little  wooden  shell  delivers  an  amount  of  sound  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  monstrous ;  but,  to  do  that,  it  must  submit  to  a  strain 
of  which  the  public  has  no  conception.  Let  us  suppose 
two  claimants  to  take  opposite  ends  of  a  violin-string,  and 
to  pull  against  each  other  with  all  their  weight :  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  string  so  produced  would  not  equal  the  tension 
which  is  createfl  by  the  screw  in  raising  that  string  to  con¬ 
cert-pitch.  Consider,  then,  that,  not  one,  but  four  strings 
tug  night  and  day,  like  a  team  of  demons,  at  the  wafer-like 
sides  of  this  wooden  shell.  Why  does  it  not  collapse? 
Well,  it  would  collapse  with  a  crash,  long  before  the  strings 
reached  concert-pitch,  if  the  violin  was  not  a  wondes  in¬ 
side  as  well  as  out.  The  problem  was  to  withstand  that 
severe  pressure  without  crippling  the  vast  vibration  by  so¬ 
lidity.  The  inventors  approached  the  difficulty  thus  :  they 
inserted  six  blocks  of  lime  or  some  light  wood ;  one  of  these 
blocks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  violin,  one  at  the  upper,  and 
one  at  each  corner, —  the  corner  blocks  very  small  and  tri- 
angtilar ;  the  top  and  bottom  blocks  much  larger,  and 
shaped  like  a  capital  D,  the  straight  line  of  (the  block  lying 
close  to  the  sides,  and  the  curved  line  outwards.  Then 
they  slightly  connected  all  the  blocks  by  two  sets  of  lin¬ 
ings  :  these  linings  are  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
1  supi>ose,  and  no  thicker  than  an  old  penny  piece ;  but  they 
connect  those  six  blocks,  and  help  to  distribute  the  resistance. 

Even  so  the  shell  would  succumb  in  time  ;  but  now  the 
inventor  killed  two  birtls  with  one  stone  :  he  cunningly  di¬ 
verted  a  portion  of  the  pressure  by  the  very  means  that 
were  necessary  to  the  sound.  He  placed  the  bridge  on  the 
belly  of  the  violin ;  and  that  raised  the  strings  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  tension,  and  relieved  the  lateral  pressure  at 
the  expense  of  the  bellv.  But  as  the  belly  is  a  weak  arch, 
it  must  now  be  strengthened  in  its  turn.  Accordingly,  a 
bass-bar  was  glued  horizontally  to  the  belly,  under  one  toot 
of  the  bri<lge.  This  bass-bar  is  a  very  small  piece  of  deal, 
about  the  length,  and  half  the  size,  of  an  old-fashioned  lead 
pencil ;  but,  the  ends  being  tapered  off,  it  is  glued  on  to  the 
belly,  with  a  spring  in  it,  and  supports  the  Mlly  magically. 
As  a  proof  how  nicely  all  these  things  were  balance<l,  the 
bass-bar  of  Gasparo  da  Salo,  the  Amati,  and  Stradiuarius, 
bi‘ing  a  little  shorter  and  shallower  than  a  modem  bass- 
bar,  did  admirably  for  their  day,  yet  will  not  do  now  :  our 
raised  concert-pitch  has  clapped  on  more  tension ;  and 
straightway  you  must  remove  the  bass-bar  even  of  Stradi- 
uiirius,  and  substitute  one  a  little  longer  and  deeper,  or 
your  Cremona  sounds  like  a  strung  frying-pan. 

Remove,  now,  from  the  violin,  which  for  two  centuries  has 
endured  this  strain,  the  finzer-boani,  tail-piece,  tail-pin,  and 
■crews, —  since  these  are  the  instruments  or  vehicles  of  ten- 
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■ion,  not  materials  of  resistance, —  and  weigh  the  violin  it¬ 
self.  It  weighs,  I  suppose,  about  twenty  ounces ;  and  it 
has  fought  hundred-weights  of  pressure  for  centuries.  A 
marvel  of  construction,  it  is  also  a  marvel  of  sound.  It  is 
audible  farther  off  than  the  gigantic  pianoforte ;  and  its 
tones,  in  a  master’s  hand,  go  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  can  be 
restituted  to  the  performance  of  difficulties,  and  often  is; 
ut  that  is  not  its  fault.  Genius  can  make  your  very  heart 
dance  with  it,  or  your  eyes  to  fill ;  and  Niel  Gow  was  no 
romancer,  but  only  a  deeper  critic  than  his  fellows,  when, 
being  asked  what  was  the  true  test  of  a  player,  he  replied, 

“  A  mon  is  a  player  when  he  can  gar  himsel  greet  wi’  his 
feddle.” 

Asking  forgiveness  for  this  preamble,  I  proceed  to  in¬ 
quire  what  country  invented  these  four-stringed  and  four- 
cornered  instruments. 

I  understand  that  France  and  Germany  have  of  late 
raised  some  pretensions.  Connoisseursbip  and  etymology 
are  both  against  them.  Etymology  suffices.  The  French 
terms  are  all  derived  from  the  Italian  ;  and  that  disposes  of 
France.  I  will  go  into  German  pretensions  critically,  if 
any  one  will  show  me  as  old  and  specific  a  German  word 
as  viola  and  violino,  and  the  music  composed  for  those  Ger¬ 
man  instruments.  “  Fiddle  ”  is  of  vast  antiquity ;  but 
pearshaped  till  Italy  invented  the  four  corners,  on  which 
sound,  as  well  as  beauty,  depends. 

The  Order  of  Invention.  —  Etymology  decided  with 
unerring  voice  that  the  violoncello  was  invented  after  the 
violono  or  double-bass,  and  connoisseursbip  proves  by  two 
distinct  methods  th.at  it  was  invented  after  the  violin.  First, 
the  critical  methoil :  it  is  called  after  the  violon,  }  et  is 
made  on  the  plan  of  the  violin,  with  arched  back,  and  long 
inner-bought.  Second,  the  historical  method  :  a  violoncello 
made  by  the  inventors  of  the  violin  is  incomparably  rare ; 
and  this  instrument  is  disproportionately  rare  even  up  to 
the  year  1610.  Violino  being  a  derivative  of  viola  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  violin  followeil  the  tenor ;  but  this, 
taken  alone,  is  dangerous ;  for  viola  is  not  only  a  specific 
term  for  the  tenor,  but  a  generic  name  that  was  in  Italy  a 
hundred  years  before  a  tenor  with  four  strings  was  made. 
To  go  then  to  connoisseursbip  :  I  find  that  I  have  fallen  in 
with  as  many  tenors  as  violins  by  Gasparo  da  Salo,  who 
worked  from  about  1555  to  1600,  and  not  quite  so  many  by 
Gio  Paolo  Maggini,  who  began  a  few  years  later.  The  vio¬ 
lin  being  the  king  of  all  these  instruments,  I  think  there 
would  not  be  so  many  tenors  made  as  violins,  when  once 
the  violin  had  been  invented.  Moreover,  between  the 
above  dates,  came  Corelli,  a  composer  and  violinist.  He 
would  naturally  create  a  crop  of  violins.  Finding  the  ten¬ 
ors  and  violins  of  Gasparo  da  Salo  about  equal  in  number, 
I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  tenor  had  an  unfair 
start, — in  other  words,  was  invented  first.  I  add  to  this 
that  true  four-stringed  tenors  by  Gasparo  da  Salo  exist, 
though  very  rare,  made  with  only  two  comers,  which  is  a 
more  primitive  form  than  any  violin  by  the  same  maker 
appears  in.  For  this,  and  some  other  reasons,  I  have  little 
doubt  the  viola  preceded  the  violin  by  a  very  few  years. 
What  puzzles  me  more  is  to  time  the  violon,  or,  as  we 
childishly  call  it  (after  its  known  descendant),  the  double- 
bass.  If  I  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  trust  to  my  eye 
alone,  I  should  say  it  was  the  first  of  them  all.  It  is  an  in¬ 
strument  which  docs  not  seem  to  mix  with  these  four- 
stringed  upstarts,  but  to  belong  to  a  a  much  older  family, 
viz.,  the  viole  (Tamore,  da  gamhn,  &c.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  not  four  strings ;  secondly,  it  has  not  an  arched  back, 
but  a  flat  back,  with  a  peculiar  shoulder,  copied  from  the 
viola  da  gamba ;  thirdly,  the  space  between  the  upper  and 
lower  corners,  in  the  early  specimens,  is  ludicrously  short ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  eye  which  had  observed 
the  graceful  proportions  of  the  tenor  and  violin  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  wretched  little  inner-bought  as  you  find  in 
a  double-bass  of  Brescia.  Per  contra,  it  must  be  admitted : 
first,  that  the  sound-hole  of  a  Brescian  double-bass  seems 
copied  from  the  four-stringed  tribe,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
elder  family ;  secondly,  that  the  violin  and  tenor  are  in¬ 
struments  of  melotly  or  harmony,  but  the  violon  of  har¬ 
mony  only.  This  is  dead  against  its  being  invented  until 
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afler  the  instruments  to  which  it  is  subsi  liary.  Man  in¬ 
vents  only  to  supply  a  want.  Thus,  then,  it  is  :  first,  the 
laiwe  tenor,  played  between  the  knees ;  then  the  violin, 
played  under  the  chin  ;  then  (if  not  first  of  them  all)  the 
(mail  double-bass  ;  then,  years  after  the  violin,  the  violon¬ 
cello  ;  then  the  full-sized  double-bass ;  then,  longo  inler- 
vallo,  the  small  tenor,  played  under  the  chin. 

However,  I  do  nut  advance  these  conclusions  as  infallible. 
The  hi;^hest  evidence  on  some  of  these  points  must  surely 
lie  in  manuscript-music  of  the  sixteenth  century,  much  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Italy ;  and  if  Mr. 
Hatt<jn,  or  any  musician  learned  in  the  history  of  his  art, 
will  tell  me  fur  what  stringed  instruments  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Corelli,  and  Corelli  at  his  commencement, 
marked  their  compositions,  I  shall  receive  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  gratitude  and  respect.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
nothing  but  the  MS.  or  the  editio  princeps  is  evidence  in  so 
nice  a  matter. 

The  first  known  maker  of  the  true  tenor,  and  probably 
of  the  violin,  was  G.isparo  da  S.ilo.  The  student  who  has 
read  the  valuable  work  put  forth  by  Monsieur  Fetis  and 
Monsieur  Vuillaume  might  imagine  that  I  am  contradicting 
them  here  ;  for  they  quote  as  “  luthiers  ”  —  antecedent  to 
Gasparo  da  S.ilo  —  Kerlino,  Duifibpruegear,  Linarolli,  Dar- 
delli,  and  others.  These  men,  I  Sjrant  you,  worked  long  be¬ 
fore  Gasparo  da  Salo :  1  even  oner  an  indepentlent  proof, 
and  a  very  simple  one.  I  find  that  their  genuine  tickets 
are  in  Gothic  letters,  whereas  those  of  Gasparo  da  Salo  are 
in  Roman  type ;  but  I  know  the  works  of  those  makers ; 
and  they  did  not  make  tenors  nor  violins.  They  made  in¬ 
struments  of  the  older  family,  dole  cTamore,  da  gamba,  &c. 
Their  true  tickets  are  all  black-letter  tickets  ;  and  not  one 
such  ticket  exists  in  any  old  violin,  nor  in  a  single  genuine 
tenor.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tenor  is  an  instrument  of  un¬ 
fixed  dimensions,  and  can  easily  be  reconstructed  out  of 
dilTerent  viole  made  in  an  earlier  a<'e.  There  are  innumer¬ 
able  exam|)le8  of  this ;  and  happily  the  Exhibition  furnishes 
two.  There  are  two  curious  instruments  strung  as  tenors. 
Nos.  114  and  134  in  the  catalogue :  one  is  given  to  Joan 
C.arlino,  and  the  year  1452  ;  the  other  to  Linaro,  and  1563. 
These  two  instruments  were  both  made  by  one  man,  Ven¬ 
tura  Linarolli,  of  Venice  (misspelled  by  M.  Fetis,  Venturi), 
about  the  year  1520.  Look  at  the  enormous  breadth  be¬ 
tween  the  sound-holes :  that  shows  they  were  made  to  car- 
six  or  seven  strings.  Now  look  at  the  scrolls ;  both  of 
em  new,  bec.ause  the  old  scrolls  were  primitive  things 
with  six  or  seven  screws  :  it  is  only  by  such  reconstruction 
that  a  tenor  or  violin  can  be  set  up  as  anterior  to  Gasparo 
da  Salo.  No.  114  is,  however,  a  real  gem  of  antiquity : 
the  wood  and  varnish  ex<;|uisite,  and  far  fresher  than  nine 
Ainatis  out  of  ten.  It  is  well  worthy  the  special  attention 
of  collectors.  It  was  played  upon  the  knee. 

There  are  in  the  collection  two  instruments  by  Gasparo 
da  Salo  worth  especial  notice  :  a  tenor.  No.  142,  and  a  vio- 
lono,  or  primitive  double-bass,  199.  'The  tenor  is  one  of 
his  lati'r  make,  yet  has  a  grand  primitive  character.  Ob¬ 
serve,  in  p;u'ticular,  the  scroll  all  round,  and  the  amazing 
inequality  lietweeu  the  bass  sound-hole  and  the  purtling  of 
the  belly  :  this  instrument,  and  the  grand  tenor  assigned  to 
Maggini,  ami  lent  by  Mme.  Risler,  offer  ajpoint  of  connois- 
scursliip  worthy  the  student’s  attention.  Tlie  back  of  each 
instrument  looks  full  a  century  younger  than  the  belly. 
But  this  is  illusory.  The  simple  i^t  is,  that  the  tenors  of 
that  day  when  not  in  use  were  not  nursed  in  cases,  but 
hung  up  on  a  nail,  belly  outwards.  'Tlius  the  belly  caught 
tlie  sun  of  Italy,  the  dust,  &c.,  and  its  varnish  was  otVen 
withered  to  a  mere  resin,  while  the  back  and  sides  escaped. 
I’his  is  the  key  to  that  little  mystery.  Observe  the  scroll 
of  the  riolono  199.  How  primitive  it  is  all  round:  at  the 
back  a  fiat  cut,  in  front  a  single  fiute,  copied  from  ii$  true 
parent  the  viola  da  gamba.  'Phis  scroll,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  size,  and  other  points,  marks  an  instrument 
considerably  anterior  to  No.  200.  As  to  the  other  double- 
basses  in  the  same  case,  they  are  assigned  by  their  owners 
to  Gasparo  da  S  do,  because  they  are  double  purfie  I,  and 
loo'c  older  than  Cremonese  violins  ;  but  these  indicia  are 
valueless  :  all  Cremona  and  Milan  double-purfied  tha  violon 


as  oflen  as  not ;  and  the  constant  exposure  to  air  and  dust 
gives  the  violono  a  color  of  antiquity  that  is  delusive.  In 
no  one  p^rt  of  the  business  is  knowledge  of  work  so  neces¬ 
sary.  The  vidoni  201-2-3,  are  all  fine  Italian  instruments. 
The  small  violon,  202,  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Gas¬ 
paro  da  Salo,  199,  has  the  purfiing  of  Andreas  Aniatus;  the 
early  sound-hole  of  Andreas  Amatus ;  the  exquisite  corners 
and  finish  of  Andreas  Amatus  ;  the  finely-cut  scroll  of  An¬ 
dreas  Amatus ;  at  the  back  of  the  scroll,  the  neat  shell  and 
square  shoulder  of  Andreas  Amatus ;  and  the  back,  instead 
ot  being  made  of  any  rubbish  that  came  to  hand,  after  the 
manner  of  Brescia,  is  of  true  fiddle-wood,  cut  the  bastard 
way  of  the  grain,  which  was  the  taste  of  the  Amati ;  and. 
finally,  it  is  varnished  with  the  best  varnish  of  the  Amati. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  the 
owner  by  refusing  it  the  inferior  name  of  Gasparo  da  Salo.  It 
is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  collection,  and  not  easily 
to  be  matched  in  Europe. 

n. 

Gio  Paolo  Maggini  is  represented  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  by  an  excellent  violin.  No.  Ill,  very  fine  in  work¬ 
manship  and  varnish,  but,  as  to  the  model,  a  trifie  too  much 
hollowed  at  the  sides,  and  so  a  little  inferior  to  some  of  his 
violins,  and  to  the  violin  No.  70,  the  model  of  which,  like 
many  of  the  Brescian  school,  is  simple  and  perfect. 
(Motlel,  as  afiplied  to  a  violin,  is  a  term  quite  distinct  from 
outline.)  In  No.  70  both  belly  and  back  are  moilelled  with 
the  simplicity  of  genius,  from  a  centre,  which  is  the  highest 
part,  by  even  gradation  down  to  all  the  borders  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  world  has  come  back  to  this  primitive 
model  after  trying  a  score ;  and  prejudice  gives  the  whole 
credit  to  Joseph  Guarnerius,  of  Cremona.  As  to  the  date 
of  No.  70,  the  neatness,  and,  above  all,  the  slimness,  of  the 
sound-hole,  mark,  I  think,  a  period  slightly  posterior  to 
Gasparo  da  Salo.  This  slim  sound-hole  is  an  advance,  not 
a  retrogression.  The  giping  sound-holes  of  Gasparo  da 
Salo  and  Maggini  were  their  one  great  error.  They  were 
not  only  ugly  :  they  lessened  the  ring  by  allowing  the  vi¬ 
bration  to  esciuje  from  the  cavity  too  quickly.  No.  60,  as¬ 
signed  to  Duiffoprugcar  and  a  fabulous  antiquity,  was  made 
by  some  ’prentice  hand  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
No.  70  would  adorn  any  collection,  being  an  old  master¬ 
piece  of  Brescia  or  Bologna. 

The  School  of  Cremona. —  Andreas  Amatus  was 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  an  accomplished  maker  of 
the  older  viole,  when  the  violin  was  inventeil  in  Brescia  or 
Bologna.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  his  head 
with  the  new  instrument  for  some  years :  one  proof  more 
that  new  they  were.  They  would  not  at  first  materially  in- 
fiuence  his  established  tratle :  the  old  and  new  family  ran 
side  by  side.  Indeed,  it  took  the  violin  tribe  two  centuries 
to  drive  out  the  viola  da  gamba.  However,  in  due  course, 
Andreas  Amatus  set  to  work  on  violins.  He  learned  from 
the  Brescian  school  the  only  things  they  could  teach  a 
workman  so  superior ;  viz.,  the  four  corners,  and  the  sound- 
hole.  Tills  Brescian  souml-hole  stuck  to  him  all  his  days; 
but  what  he  had  learned  in  his  original  art  remained  by 
him  too.  The  collection  contains  three  specimens  of  his 
handiwork:  violin  202;  Mrs.  Jay’s  violin, —  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  head,  —  erroneously  assigned  to  Antonius  and  Hierony¬ 
mus;  and  violoncello  No.  183.  There  are  also  traces  of  his 
h.ind  in  the  fine  tenor  139.  In  the  three  instruments  just 
named,  the  purfiing  is  composed  in  the  best  proportions,  so 
that  the  white  comes  out  with  vigor :  it  is  then  inlaiil  with 
great  neatness.  The  violoncello  is  the  gem.  Its  outline  is 
grace  itself :  the  four  exquisite  curves  coincide  in  one  pure 
and  serpentine  design.  This  bass  is  a  violin  souffle ;  were 
it  shown  at  a  distance,  it  would  take  the  appearance  of  a 
most  elegant  violin  :  the  best  basses  of  Stradiuarius  alone 
will  stand  this  test  (apply  it  to  the  Venetian  masterpiece 
in  the  same  case).  Hie  scroll  is  perfect  in  design,  and 
chiselled  as  by  a  sculptor ;  the  purfiing  is  quite  as  fine  as 
Stradiuarius ;  it  is  violin  purfiing :  yet  this  seems  to  add 
elegance  without  meanness.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  with  the  hideous  sound-hole  that  alone  connects  this 
master  with  the  Brescian  schooL 
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His  sons  Antonius  and  Hieronymus  soon  cured  them¬ 
selves  of  that  (n^tesque  sound-hole,  and  created  a  great 
school.  They  chose  better  wood,  and  made  richer  varnish, 
and  did  many  beautiful  things.  Nevertheless,  they  infected 
Italian  fiddle-making  with  a  fatal  error.  They  were  the 
first  scoopers.  Having  improved  on  Brescia  in  outline 
and  details,  they  assumed  too  hastily  that  they  could  im¬ 
prove  on  her  model.  So  they  scooped  out  the  wood  about 
the  sound-holes,  and  all  round,  weakening  the  connection 
of  the  centre  with  the  sides  of  the  belly,  and  checking  the 
fulness  of  the  vibration.  The  German  school  carried  this 
vice  much  further ;  but  the  Amati  went  too  far,  and  inocu¬ 
lated  a  hundred  fine  makers  with  a  wrong  idea.  It  took 
Stradiuarius  himself  fifty-six  years  to  get  entirely  clear  of 
it. 

The  brothers  Amati  are  represented  in  this  collection, 
first,  by  several  tenors  that  once  were  noble  things,  but  have 
been  cut  on  the  old  system,  which  was  downright  wicked. 
It  is  cutting  in  the  statutory  sense,  viz.,  cutting  and  maim¬ 
ing.  These  ruthless  men  just  sawed  a  crescent  off’  the  top, 
and  another  off  the  bottom ;  and  the  result  is  a  thing  with 
the  inner  bought  of  a  giant,  ami  the  upper  and  lower 
bought  of  a  dwarf.  If  one  of  these  noble  instruments  sur¬ 
vives  in  England  uncut,  I  implore  the  owner  to  spare  it :  to 
play  on  a  £5  tenor  with  the  Amati  set  before  him  to  look 
at  while  he  plays.  Luckily,  the  scrolls  remain  to  us ;  and 
let  me  draw  attention  to  the  scroll  of  1.36.  Look  at  the 
back  of  this  scroll,  and  see  how  it  is  chiselled,  —  the  cen¬ 
tre  line  in  relief,  how  sharp,  distinct,  and  fine :  this  line  is 
obtained  by  chiselling  out  the  wood  on  both  sides  with  a 
single  tool  which  fiddb'-makers  call  a  gauge  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  eye  to  guide  the  hand. 

There  are  two  excellent  violins  of  this  make  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  —  Mrs.  Jay’s,  and  the  violin  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Head,  No. 
75.  This  latter  is  the  large  pattern  of  those  makers,  and 
is  more  elegant  than  what  is  technically  called  the  grand 
Amati,  but  not  so  striking.  To  appreciate  the  merit  and 
the  defect  of  this  instrument,  compare  it  candidly  with  the 
noble  Stradiuarius  Amatise  that  hangs  by  its  side,  num¬ 
bered  82.  Take  a  back  view  first.  In  outline  they  are 
much  alike.  In  the  details  of  work  the  Amati  is  rather 
sujierior :  the  border  of  tbe  Stradiuarius  is  more  exquisite  ; 
but  the  Amati  scroll  is  better  pointed,  and  gauged  more 
cleanly,  the  purfling  better  composed  for  effect ;  and  the 
way  that  puraing  is  let  in,  especially  at  the  corners,  is  in¬ 
comparable.  On  the  fn>nt  view,  you  find  the  Amati  violin 
is  scooped  out  here  and  there,  —  a  defect  the  Stra  liuarius 
has  avoided.  I  preferthe  Stradiuarius  sound-hole  perse  ;  but, 
if  you  look  at  the  curves  of  these  two  violins,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  th.it  the  Amati  sound-holes  are  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  curves ;  and  the  whole  thing  the  product  of  one 
original  mind  that  saw  its  way. 

Nicholas  Amatus,  the  son  of  Hieronymus,  owes  his  dis¬ 
tinct  reputation  to  a  single  form,  calle<l  by  connoisseurs  the 
Grand  Amati.  This  is  a  very  large  violin,  with  extrava¬ 
gantly  long  comers,  extremely  fine  in  all  the  details.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  much  admired  at  the  time.  At  ail  events, 
he  made  but  few ;  and  his  copyists,  with  the  exception  of 
Francesco  Rugger,  rarely  selected  that  form  to  imitate. 
But  nowadays  these  violins  are  almost  worshipped ;  and,  as 
the  collection  is  incomplete  without  one,  I  hope  some  gen¬ 
tleman  will  kindly  send  one  in  before  it  closes.  There  is 
also  wanting  an  Amati  bass ;  and  if  the  purchaser  of  Mr. 
Gdlott’s  should  feel  disposed  to  supply  that  gap  it  would 
be  a  very  kind  act.  The  Rugger  family  is  numerous  :  it  is 
represented  by  one  violin  (147). 

having  tbe  makers  of  the  Guaroerius  family  —  five  in 
number — till  the  last,  we  come  to  Antonius  Stradiuarius. 
This  unrivalled  workman  anil  extraordinary  man  was  born 
in  1644,  and  died  in  December,  1737.  'I'liere  is  nothing 
signed  with  his  name  before  1667.  He  was  learning  his 
business  thoroughly.  From  that  date  till  1736  he  worked 
incessantly,  often  varying  his  style,  and  always  improving, 
till  he  came  to  his  climax,  represented  in  this  collection  by 
the  violins  83  and  87,  and  the  violoncello  188. 

He  began  with  rather  a  small,  short-cornered  violin, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  small  .\mati,  but  very  8U|)erior. 
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He  went  on,  and  imitated  the  large  Amati,  but  softened 
down  the  corners.  For  thirty  years  —  from  1672  to  1703 
—  he  poured  forth  violins  of  this  pattern  :  there  are  several 
in  this  collection,  and  one  tenor,  139,  with  a  plain  back 
but  a  beautiful  belly,  and  in  admirable  preservation.  But 
while  he  was  making  these  Amatise  violins  by  the  hundred, 
hs  had,  nevertheless,  his  fits  of  originality,  and  put  forth  an 
anomaly  every  now  and  then :  sometimes  it  was  a  very 
long,  narrow  violin,  with  elegant,  drooping  corners :  and 
sometimes,  in  a  happier  mood,  he  combined  these  drooping 
corners  with  a  far  more  lieautiful  mo<iel.  Of  these  varie¬ 
ties  No.  86  gives  just  an  indication, —  no  more.  These  lucid 
intervals  never  lasted  long ;  he  was  back  to  his  Amati  next 
week.  Yet  they  left,  I  think,  the  germs  that  broke  out  so 
marvellously  in  the  next  centurj-.  About  the  year  1 703  it 
seems  to  have  struck  him  like  a  revelation  that  he  was  a 
l^ater  man  than  his  master :  he  dropped  him  once  and 
lorever ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  poured  forth  with  un¬ 
ceasing  fertility  some  admirable  works,  of  which  you  have 
three  fine  examples,  under  average  wear,  hard  wear,  and  no 
wear, —  90,  92,  91.  Please  look  at  the  three  violins  in  this 
order,  to  realize  what  I  have  indicated  before  :  that  time 
is  no  sure  measure  of  events  in  this  business.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  all  these  exquisite  productions,  there  was  one  thing 
which  he  thought  capable  of  improvement :  there  was  a 
slight  residue  of  the  scoop,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  back.  He  began  to  alter  that  al>>ut  1720  ;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  went  to  his  grand  model,  in  which  there  is  no  scoop 
at  all.  This,  his  grandest  epoch,  is  representeil  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge’s  violin,  Mr.  Arkwright’s,  and  M.  le 
Comte’s  :  this  last  has  the  additional  characteristic  of  the 
stilfer  sound-hole,  and  the  wood  left  broad  in  the  wing  of 
the  sound-hole.  One  feature  more  of  this  his  greatest 
epoi-h :  the  purfling,  instead  of  exactly  following  the  cor¬ 
ner,  is  pointed  across  it  in  a  manner  completely  originaL 
He  made  these  grand  violins,  and  a  bass  or  two,  till  about 
1729 :  after  that,  the  gr.tnd  model  is  confined  to  his  violins, 
and  the  details  become  inferior  in  finish.  Of  this,  there  is 
an  example  in  No.  84,  a  noble  but  rough  violin,  in  parts  of 
which  certain  connoisseurs  would  see,  or  fancy  they  saw, 
the  hand  of  Bergonzi,  or  of  Francesco,  or  Homobuono, 
Stradiuarius.  These  workmen  undoubtedly  lived,  and  sur¬ 
vived  their  father  a  few  years.  They  seem  to  have  worked 
up  his  refuse  woo<l  after  his  death  ;  but  their  interference 
with  his  work  while  alive  has  been  exaggerated  by  French 
connoisseurs.  To  put  a  difficult  question  briefly :  their 
theory  fails  to  observe  the  style  Stradiuarius  was  coming  to 
even  in  1727  :  it  also  ignores  the  age  of  Stradiuarius  dur¬ 
ing  this  his  last  epoch  of  work,  and  says  that  there  exists  no 
old  man’s  work  by  Stradiuarius  himself ;  all  his  old  man’s 
work  is  done  by  younger  men.  However,  generalities  are 
useless  on  a  subject  so  difficult  and  disputed.  The  only 
way  is  to  get  the  doubtful  violins  or  basses  and  analyze 
them ;  and  should  the  museum  give  a  permanent  corner  to 
Cremonese  instruments,  this  Francesco  and  Homobuono 
question  will  be  sifted  with  examples.  The  minutice  of 
Work  in  Stradiuarius  are  numerous  and  admirable  ;  but  they 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  are  too  well  known  to 
need  discourse.  His  varnish  I  shall  treat  along  with  the 
others.  A  few  words  about  the  man  :  he  was  a  tall,  thin 
veteran,  always  to  be  seen  with  a  white  leathern  apron,  and 
a  nightcap  on  his  head :  in  winter  it  was  white  wool,  and 
in  summer  white  cotton.  His  indomitable  industry  had 
amassed  some  fortune,  and  “  rich  as  Stradiuarius  ”  was  a 
byword  at  Cremona,  but  probably  more  current  among  the 
fiddle-makers  than  the  bankers  and  merchants.  His  price, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  was  four  louis  (for  for 
a  violin:  his  best  customers,  Italy  and  S|>ain.  Mr.  Forster 
assures  us  on  unimpeachable  authority  that  he  once  sent 
some  instruments  into  England  on  sale  or  return,  and  that 
they  were  taken  back,  the  merchant  being  unable  to  get 
£5  for  a  violoncello.  VVhat,  ho  t  Hang  all  the  Englishmen 
of  that  day,  who  are  alive  to  meet  their  deserts  1  How¬ 
ever,  the  true  point  of  the  incident  is,  I  think,  missed  by 
the  narrators.  The  fact  is  that,  then  as  now,  England 
wanted  old  Cremonas,  not  new  ones.  That  the  Amati  had 
a  familiar  reputation  here,  and  probably  a  ready  market. 
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c»n  be  proved  rather  prettily  out  of  the  mouth  of  Dean 
Sirift.  A  violin  was  left  on  a  chair.  A  lady  swept  by. 
Her  inantau  cau<:;ht  it,  and  knocked  it  down  and  broke  it. 
Then  the  witty  Deaa  applied  a  line  in  Virgil’s  Eclogue :  — 

“  Mantua  vae  miserx  nimium  vicina  Creraonse." 

This  was  certainly  said  during  the  lifetime  of  Stradiuari- 
ns,  and  proves  that  the  Cremona  fiddle  had  a  fixed  reputa¬ 
tion  :  it  also  proves  that  an  Irishman  could  make  a  better 
Latin  pun  than  any  old  Roman  has  left  behind  him.  Since 
I  have  diverged  into  what  some  brute  calls  anec-dotage,  let 
me  conclude  this  article  with  one  that  is,  at  all  events,  to  the 
point,  since  it  tells  the  eventful  history  of  an  instrument 
now  on  show. 

Thk  Romance  of  Fiddle  -  Dealing.  —  Nearly  fifty 
rears  ago,  a  gaunt  Italian  called  Luigi  Tarisio,  arrived  in 
taris  one  day  with  a  lot  of  old  Italian  instruments  by 
maker.s  whose  names  were  hardly  known.  The  principal 
dealers,  whose  minds  were  narrowed,  as  is  often  the  case, 
to  three  or  four  makers,  would  not  deal  with  him.  M. 
Georges  Chanot,  younger  and  more  intelligent,  purchased 
largely,  and  encouraged  him  to  return.  He  came  back 
next  year  widi  a  better  lot;  and  yearly  increasing  his  funds, 
he  flew  at  the  highest  game,  and,  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years,  imported  nearly  all  the  finest  specimens  of  Stradiu- 
arius  anu  Guarnerius  France  possesses.  He  was  the 
greatest  connoisseur  that  ever  lived  or  can  live,  because  he 
had  the  true  mind  of  a  connoisseur,  and  vast  opportunities. 
He  ransacked  Italy  before  the  tickets  in  the  violins  of  Fran¬ 
cesco  Stradiuarius,  Alexander  Gagliano,  Lorenzo  Guadag- 
nini,  Giofredus  Cappa,  Gobetti,  Morgilato  Morelia,  Antonio 
Mariani,  Santo  Magini,  and  Matteo  Benti,  of  Brescia; 
Michael  Angelo  Bergonzi,  Montagnana,  Thomas  Bales- 
trieri,  Storioni,  Vicenzo  Rugger,  the  Testori,  Petrus 
Guarnerius,  of  Venice,  and  full  fifty  more,  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with,  that  every  brilliant  masterpiece  might  be 
•assigned  to  some  popular  name.  To  bis  immortal  credit, 
he  tbught  against  tiiis  mania ;  and  his  motto  was,  “  A  tout 
seigneur  tout  honneur.”  The  man’s  whole  soul  was  in 
fiddles.  He  was  a  great  dealer,  but  a  greater  amateur.  He 
had  gems  by  him  no  money  would  buy  from  him.  No.  91 
was  one  of  them.  But  for  his  death  you  would  never  have 
cast  eyes  on  it :  he  has  often  talked  to  me  of  it ;  but  he  would 
never  let  me  see  it,  for  fear  I  should  tempt  him. 

Well,  one  day,  George  Chanot,  sr.,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  judge  of  violins  left,  now  Tarisio  is  gone,  made  an 
excursion  to  Spain,  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  thing  there. 
He  found  mighty  little  ;  but,  coming  to  the  shop  of  a  fiddle- 
maker,  one  Ortega,  he  saw  the  belly  of  an  old  bass  hung  up 
with  other  things.  Chanot  rubbe<l  his  eyes,  and  asked  him¬ 
self,  was  he  dreaming  ?  the  belly  of  a  Stradiuarius  bass  roast¬ 
ing  in  a  shop-window  1  He  went  in,  and  very  soon  bought  it 
for  about  forty  francs.  He  then  ascertained  that  the  bass 
belonged  to  a  lady  of  rank.  The  belly  was  full  of  cracks : 
so,  not  to  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry,  Ortega  had  made  a 
nice  new  one.  Chanot  carried  this  precious  fragment  home, 
and  hung  it  up  in  his  shop,  but  not  in  the  window ;  for  he 
is  too  good  a  judge  not  to  know  the  sun  will  take  all  the 
color  out  of  that  maker’s  varnish.  Tarisio  came  in  from 
Italy;  and  his  eye  lighted  instantly  on  the  Stradiuarius 
belly.  He  pestered  Chanot  till  the  latter  sold  it  him  for 
a  thousand  francs,  and  told  him  where  the  rest  was.  Tarisio 
no  sooner  knew  this  than  he  flew  to  Madrid.  He  learned 
from  Ortega  where  the  lady  lived,  and  called  on  her  to  see 
it.  “  Sir,”  says  the  lady,  “  it  is  at  your  disposition.”  That 
does  not  mean  much  in  Spain.  When  he  offered  to  buy  it, 
she  coquetted  with  him ;  said  it  had  been  long  in  her  family ; 
money  could  not  replace  a  thing  of  that  kind ;  and,  in  short, 
she  put  on  the  screw,  as  she  thought,  and  sold  it  to  him  for 
about  four  thousand  francs.  What  he  did  with  the  Ortega 
bellv  is  not  known :  perhaps,  sold  it  to  some  person  in  the 
tooth-pick  trade.  He  sailed  exultant  for  Paris  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  bass  in  a  case.  He  never  let  it  out  of  his  sight.  The  pair 
were  caught  by  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  'The  ship 
rolled :  Tarisio  clasped  his  bass  tight,  and  trembled.  It  was 
a  terrible  gale ;  and  for  one  whole  day  they  were  in  real 


danger.  Tarisio  spoke  of  it  to  me  with  a  shudder.  I  will 
give  you  his  real  words,  for  they  struck  me  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  often  thought  of  them  since :  — 

“  Ah,  my  poor  Mr.  Reade  I  the  bass  of  Spain  was 

ALL  BUT  LOST  I  ” 

Was  not  this  a  true  connoisseur  f  a  genuine  enthusi¬ 
ast  ?  Observe  I  there  was  also  an  ephemeral  insect,  called 
Luigi  Tarisio,  who  would  have  gone  down  with  the  bass  ■, 
but  that  made  no  impression  on  his  mind.  De  minimis  non 
curat  Ludovicus. 

He  got  it  safe  to  Paris.  A  certain  high-priest  in  these 
mysteries,  called  Vuillaume,  with  the  help  of  a  sacred  vessel, 
called  the  glue-pot,  soon  rewedded  the  back  and  sides  to  the 
belly ;  and  the  bass,  being  now  just  what  it  was  when  the 
ruffian  Ortega  put  his  finger  in  the  pie,  was  sold  fur  twenty 
thousand  francs. 

I  saw  the  Spanish  bass  in  Paris  twenty-two  years  ago, 
and  you  can  see  it  any  day  this  montl^ou  like ;  tor  it  is  the 
identical  violoncello  now  on  show  at  Kiensington,  numbered 
188.  Who  would  divine  its  separate  adventures  to  see  it 
all  reposing  so  calm  and  uniform  in  that  case,  —  “  post  tot 
naufragia  tutus  ”  ? 


-LA  HAUTE  ECOLE.” 

I. 

A  LONG,  oval  tent,  half  stable,  half  green-room,  of  Hai^ 
man’s  circus ;  for  it  was  a  travelling  circus,  and  not  given  to 
overloading  itself  with  superfluous  haggage ;  badly  lighted, 
strong  smelling,  the  canvas  brown  with  wear  and  obi  age, 
the  grass  underfoot  beaten  down  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses, 
and  trodden  into  the  miry  ground :  an  animated  scene, 
with  the  riders  and  attendants  and  musicians  scattered 
about ;  but  strange  and  novel  to  me,  standing  there,  while 
,Tohn  Harman,  first  groom  to  my  father,  rested  himself  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  erst  part  of  the  programme.  He  was 
sitting  astride  his  chair,  with  his  thumbs  caught  in  the  arm¬ 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  his  round,  red  face  alternately 
serious  and  merry,  as  he  ran  over  his  history  of  the  last 
ten  years.  He  left  us  to  help  his  brother,  who  was  always 
in  the  horsemanship  line,  in  the  management  of  the  circus; 
but  since  then  Tom  Harman  had  died,  and  our  old  groom 
become  the  sole  proprietor. 

“Tom  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  old  place  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  to-night,”  he  said,  nodding  at  the  curtain,  which  shut 
off  the  ring,  and  the  crowded  seats,  where  the  spectators 
were  awaiting  the  second  part  of  the  programme ;  “  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  Ali  and  mamzelle  there,  poor  Tom 
would.  And  to  see  her  ride  too.  Look  at  them,  Mr. 
George.  Tliey  look  like  a  picture,  don’t  they  ?  ” 

He  pointed  to  a  white  Arab  horse,  standing  close  behind 
me,  V  ith  a  girl  in  a  tall  riding-hat  and  dark-blue  habit  upon 
the  saddle.  She  looked  up  with  a  slight  smile  at  Harman’s 
remark ;  and  then  flushed,  and  started  visibly,  as  our  eyes 
met. 

“  Hullo,  mamzelle  1  ”  laughed  Harman.  “  Did  you 
fltncy  he  was  going  to  join  us?  and  were  you  thinking 
what  a  pretty  clown  he  would  make  ?  " 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  leaning  against  the  horse’s 
shoulder,  looked  up  at  the  girl  with  a  merry  grimace.  But 
she  took  no  notice  of  him :  there  came  no  answering  smile 
this  time  upon  her  face.  It  was  a  beautiful  face,  too,  with 
delicate,  regular  features,  and  a  warm,  southern  tint,  dark 
as  a  Spaniard’s ;  but  it  seemed  haughty  and  fierce  as  the 
flush  and  the  smile  died  out ;  and  her  large  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  mine  with  a  troubled  look,  as  if  I  reminded  her 
of  some  one  whom  she  had  seen  before,  and  her  thoughts 
were  busy  in  recalling  the  past. 

“Well,  well,  mamzelle  I”  said  Hannan,  as  though  she 
had  answered  his  last  question :  “  if  you  don’t  think  he 
will  do  for  a  clown,  we’ll  put  him  upon  a  horse,  and  he  can 
go  in  for  your  line.  He  can  ride  a  little.  I  taught  him  to 
ride  almost  before  he  could  walk.  Didn’t  I,  Mr.  George  ?  ” 
appealing  to  me.  “  And  what  a  mite  you  looked  upon  old 
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Thistledown  that  day,  to  be  sure ;  and  now  you  are  a  man  and 
an  officer,  and  will  be  marrying  soon,  no  doubt,  and  having 
mites  of  your  own.” 

The  girl’s  lips  moved  when  Harman  said  that  I  was  an 
officer;  but  he  turned  away,  without  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  and  called  out  to  the  men  at  the  other  side  of  the  tent, 

“  Come,  come,  make  haste  there  I  That’s  enough,  Bill,” 
singling  out  one  poor  fellow  who  showed  less  alacrity  than 
the  others :  “  put  down  that  can.  Time’s  up,  I  tell  you.” 
But  Bill,  winking  apologetically  over  the  rim  of  the  can, 
finished  the  beer  before  obeying  the  order;  and  Harman 
busied  himself  in  examining  the  girth  and  trappings  of  the 
Arab. 

“  You  may  make  your  fortune  to-night,  mamzelle,”  he 
said,  glancing  up  at  her.  “  There  are  a  lot  of  swells  in  the 
front  row.  There  goes  the  music.  Are  you  all  ready  ? 
Good  1  ”  and  pushing  aside  the  curtain,  he  led  the  horse  a 
few  steps  into  the  ring. 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  circus  at  Helstonleigh ;  and 
the  words  of  the  programme,  “  Cheval  de  la  haute  dcole, 

*  Ali,’  introduced  by  Mademoiselle  Celestine  Dupont,” 
had  probably  perplexed  the  rustics  not  a  little  as  to  ffhat 
was  coming ;  but  when  the  white  Arab  and  his  splendid 
rider  appeared  they  applauded  loudly.  Their  applause 
was  louder  by  and  by  as  the  performance  went  on  :  they 
were  not  insensible  to  the  girl’s  beauty  and  grace ;  for  she 
rode  wonderfully  well,  sitting  as  sc^uare  as  a  die  upon  her 
saddle,  with  her  rounded  figure  in  its  close-fitting  habit 
swaying,  as  the  horse  galloped  and  capered  and  danced, 
as  easily  as  a  well-built  carriage  swings  in  its  straps. 

Mademoiselle  “  told  ”  as  Harman  had  expected  she 
would  ;  and,  if  she  pleased  the  rustics,  she  created  quite  a 
sensation  among  the  “  swells  in  the  front  row.”  They  were 
mostly  officers;  many  of  them  cavalry-men,  for  both 
branches  were  quartered  at  Helstonleigh.  Hitherto  they 
had  not  been  bored  more  than  was  proper  at  a  country  cir¬ 
cus.  They  were  quietly  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the 

J'oung  lady  who  jumped  through  hoops  and  over  banners 
owered  nearly  on  to  the  horse’s  back ;  and  they  had  been 
altogether  callous  to  the  sublimity  of  the  shipwrecked  sail¬ 
or  saying  his  prayers  on  a  ”  bare-backed  steed ;  ”  but  here 
was  a  performance  more  to  their  taste :  perfect  grace  in 
both  horse  and  rider,  such  as  they  had  not  expected  to  see. 
It  was  they  who  applauded  the  most :  it  was  tliey  who  led 
the  recall  when  the  performance  was  over.  Harman  was 
in  ecstasies  of  delight.  “  I  knew  she  would  make  a  hit,” 
he  kept  saying,  rubbing  his  hands,  as  I  could  remember 
seeing  him  when  our  favorite  colt  came  galloping  down  the 
course  at  Broughton  Market  half  a  length  a-head  of  the 
rest  for  the  town  plate.  And  when  the  girl  returned  the 
second  time  into  the  tent,  as  the  applause  still  continued, 
he  led  the  horse  again  towards  the  curtain  for  the  further 
recall. 

“  I  am  not  going  in  again  to-night,”  she  said  shortly, 
jerking  the  reins  out  of  his  hands,  and  checking  the  horse. 

“  But  mamzelle  1  Listen.” 

“  I  don’t  care.  They  may  pull  the  place  down  before  I 
will  go.”  She  gathered  up  her  habit,  and  withdrew  her 
foot  from  the  stirrup.  “  Will  you  help  me  down  ?  ”  she 
asked,  putting  out  her  hands. 

“No!  no  I  they  want  you  again.” 

“  Let  them  I  ”  she  replied,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  like 
Jewels  as  the  light  caught  them.  And,  without  waiting  for 
his  reply,  she  sprang  recklessly  from  the  saddle. 

Harman  muttered  something  as  the  girl  stood  before 
him,  with  her  face,  slightly  flushed  from  the  exercise, 
thrown  proudly  back  ;  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  went 
out  into  the  ring.  The  applause  increased  for  a  minute  as 
he  appeared,  and  then  died  away.  The  music  struck  up 
again,  and  the  next  lot  went  in,  comprising  all  those  who 
remained  in  the  tent. 

Drawing  the  gauntlet  off  her  hand,  the  girl  stood  by  the 
horse,  fondling  its  soft  nose,  till  one  of  the  grooms  ap¬ 
proached  to  lead  it  away.  Then,  walking  slowly,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  over  the  trodden  grass,  she  waited  till 
the  man  left  the  tent ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  came 
towards  me  with  her  gliding  step. 


[September  28, 

“  Why  did  you  not  go  in  for  your  second  recall,  made¬ 
moiselle  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  No  wonder  they  ”  — 

“  I  did  not  choose  to,  monsieur,”  she  said,  cutting  me 
short ;  but  speaking  less  imperiouslv  than  she  had  spoken 
to  Harman.  The  flush  had  faded  from  her  face,  and  the 
defiant  look,  with  which  she  had  looked  at  him,  had  died 
out  of  her  eyes ;  and,  somehow,  the  girl  w  ho  sprang  off 
her  horse  five  minutes  before  seemed  changed  into  a 
woman.  The  same  number  of  years,  probably,  had  ])assed 
over  our  heads ;  but  she  seemed  infinitely  older  than  I 
from  her  manner ;  and  she  looked  older,  too,  than  her  age, 
now  that  1  saw  her  close,  as  she  took  ofi*  her  tall  hat,  and 
pushed  back  the  dark  hair  from  her  temples  with  her  un¬ 
gloved  hand.  My  intended  compliment,  such  as  it  was, 
vanished  before  her  quick  answer.  She  came  close  to  me, 
—  so  close,  that  I  could  have  put  my  hands  upon  her 
rounded  shoulders,  and  said  in  a  quiet,  earnest  voice, 
strangely  different  to  the  way  she  had  spoken  before,  with 
a  slight  foreign  accent  for  the  first  time  becoming  noticea¬ 
ble, — 

“  How  did  you  come  to  know  Mr.  Harman  ?  ” 

“  He  was  groom  to  my  father  when  I  was  quite  a  little 
fellow.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  At  home.  At  Waltonhill.” 

“  Your  name  ?  ” 

I  coulil  no  more  help  answering  her  questions  than  I 
could  help  looking  into  the  depths  of  her  great,  dark  eyes, 
that  held  me  under  their  spell. 

“  George  Fordyce.” 

“  George,”  she  repeated,  as  though  she  knew  I  was  a 
Fonlyce  before  I  spoke. 

“  Yes.”  But  the  girl  hesitated :  she  did  not  move  away, 
though  she  looked  no  longer  up  in  my  face.  She  was  not 
satisfied:  her  motive,  whatever  it  was,  for  asking  these 
questions,  was  not  answered.  I  saw  her  lips  tremble,  and 
tne  color  every  now  and  then  flush  over  her  brow,  liiere 
was  something  more  she  wanted  to  know  ;  but  she  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  ask  it.  There  might  be  some  secret  she  feared 
to  betray  :  pride,  doubt,  honor,  —  who  could  tell  what  ?  — 
was  struggling  in  her  mind ;  and  she  was  silent.  Rushing  im¬ 
petuously,  as  it  were,  to  her  succor,  while  I  could  feel  the 
blood  tingling  in  my  ears  as  she  glanced  up  with  timid, 
wistful  eyes,  as  though  she  longed  to  speak  and  durst  not, 
I  blurted  out  in  a  thoughtless,  eager  manner,  — 

“  VVhat  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  to  ask  about  my  fam¬ 
ily  ?  Tell  me,  and  trust  me.” 

I  was  too  candid,  too  bluff :  in  a  diplomatic  sense,  I  made 
a  great  mistake.  But  I  was  young,  and  not  accustomed  to 
fencing  in  my  spc-ech ;  and  though  I  startled  her,  and  trod 
so  roughly  upon  her  half-willing  confidence  as  to  scatU'r  it 
to  the  winds,  she  saw  that  I  was  sincere ;  but  her  timidity 
vanished  as  I  spoke,  and  Mademoiselle  Dupont  was  again 
as  a  stranger  to  me. 

“I  —  I  want  to  know  nothing  about  your  family.  Why 
should  I  ?  ”  And  she  laughed  a  little  at  my  bruskness. 
“You  reminded  me  of  some  one  I  have  seen.  That’s 
all.” 

“  Of  the  same  name  ?  ”  I  asked  quickly,  turning  the  ta¬ 
bles  unexpectedly  upon  her,  so  that  the  fierce  look  flashed 
momentarily  into  her  eyes,  till  she  laughed  again. 

“  Pish  1  What  a  boy  it  is  1  ”  she  said,  moving  away. 
Then  she  turned  round,  and  looked  at  me  again,  but  there 
was  a  sad  smile  upon  her  lips.  “  I  was  a  little  curious,  that 
was  all.  Don’t  think  about  it,  except  to  remember  that  I 
am  CTateful  to  you.”  And,  before  I  could  answer,  with  a 
slight  bow  she  hurried  out  of  the  tent. 

Perplexed  by  the  girl’s  manner,  and  angry  with  myself,  I 
loitered  about  the  circus  till  the  p>eople  left.  Mademoiselle 
was  an  enigma :  she  had  evidently  seen  better  days  than 
those  spent  with  Harman’s  troupe ;  but  who  was  she  ?  what 
did  she  know  about  my  family  ?  I  did  not  tell  Harman  that 
she  had  spoken  to  me ;  but  I  asked  him  about  her,  as  we  stood 
in  the  open  air,  when  the  performance  was  over.  The  circus 
and  tent  were  behind  us,  both  dark  and  shut  up  for  the  night ; 
but  the  different  vans  in  front  were  ablaze  with  light,  —  all 
save  one,  which  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  an  ugly,  top- 
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heavy,  black  object  in  the  bright  moonlight,  with  only  a 
dull,  red  glimmer  shining  through  the  blinds. 

"  That’s  hers,”  said  Harman,  ptointin^  to  it.  “  Bless 
you  I  she  goes  it  like  a  queen  among  us :  always  lives  there, 
and  never  comes  near  the  rest  of  the  troupe  at  the  public. 
I  know  little  about  her.  She’s  as  high-spirited  as  a  tho¬ 
rough-bred.  They  won’t  bear  the  curb,  nor  she  either. 
But  she  rides  well,  and  she  draws :  so  I  put  up  with  her 
whims.  One  can’t  have  every  thing,  you  know.  True,  she 
hasn’t  been  always  in  this  line,  that’s  clear ;  but  I  don’t 
know  what  she  was  before  she  came  to  me.  Let  me  see. 
It’s  nearly  three  years  ago.  We  were  at  Callford ;  and  I 
was  just  leaving  the  tent,  after  looking  at  the  horses  and 
things,  as  I  did  a  minute  ago,  when  up  she  comes,  all  muddy 
and  footsore,  and  asks  me  to  help  her.  I  had  a  lantern  in 
my  hand,  and  I  turned  its  light  upon  her  as  she  spoke ;  and 
her  great  black  eyes  and  pale  face  —  it  was  paler  then  than 
it  is  now  —  somehow  made  me  take  a  fancy  to  her  there  and 
then.  I  got  one  of  the  women  to  lodge  her  for  the  night, 
and  give  her  something  to  eat ;  and  she  has  been  with  me 
ever  since.  With  all  her  whims  and  high  manners,  I  like 
the  girl,  and  all  the  troupe  like  her ;  for  she’s  mortal  kind  if 
any  of  them  are  in  trouble.  Maybe  she  has  had  some  of 
that  herself.  I  think  she  has ;  but  she’s  very  close,  and  I 
have  never  asked  her.  See  I  that’s  the  little  girl  —  Harry 
the  clown’s  daughter  —  who  waits  upon  her ;  and  she  teaches 
the  little  thing  to  read  and  write,  and  speak  her  own  foreign 
language.” 

Thu  child  thus  pointed  out  was  coming  down  the  steps  of 
the  van.  She  turned  round  when  she  reached  the  grass  to 
say  “  Goo<l-night  ”  again,  before  she  ran  off.  And  made¬ 
moiselle,  from  inside,  answered  “  Good-night ;  ”  and  then 
came  to  watch  the  child.  She  closed  the  lower  half  of  the 
door  in  a  dreamy,  unconscious  manner,  and,  resting  her 
arms  upon  it,  leaned  forward,  looking  up  at  the  sky.  She 
was  still  in  her  riding-habit ;  and  the  moonlight  fell  full 
upon  her  as  she  stood  there,  with  a  weary  look  in  her 
upturned  face,  and  great,  heavy  tears  gathering  slowly,  and 
glistening  down  her  cheeks. 

“  £h  I  eh  1  mamzelle,”  broke  out  Harman,  speaking  with 
more  than  his  ordinary  kindness.  “  ^Vhy,  what’s  the 
matter  ?  And  after  your  success  to-night  too.” 

The  sound  of  his  voice  broke  her  dream,  for  she  started 
up.  Instead  of  answering,  she  bent  her  head  and  went 
quickly  back  into  the  van.  And  as  the  door  closed  behind 
her,  the  moonlight  streamed  coldly  upon  its  hearse-like 
paint. 

H. 

From  the  depths  of  my  arm-chair,  and  behind  the  smoke 
of  his  own  cigar,  Reginald  Fonlyce,  captain  in  the  — th 
Dragoon  Guards,  was  going  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

He  and  I  were  cousins :  we  had  not  met  for  some  years,  — 
not  since  I  was  at  school ;  and  the  moment  he  entered  my 
rooms  I  was  struck  by  the  likeness  between  us.  We  were 
about  the  same  height,  with  the  same  colored  hair,  and  the 
same  kind  of  features :  altogether  very  much  alike,  though 
he  wore  a  long  mustache,  and  his  face  was  tanned  to  a 
deep  brown  by  an  Indian  sun,  and  he  had  a  lazy,  non¬ 
chalant,  individual  manner,  none  of  which  I  had  yet 
attained.  In  age,  he  was  about  six  years  my  senior ;  and  I 
knew  but  little  about  him,  except  that  he  used  to  go  to  my 
home  for  a  month  or  so  during  the  shooting-season,  when  I 
was  at  school.  I  heard  a  tale  about  his  getting  into  diffi¬ 
culties  a  short  time  before  he  exchanged  into  his  present 
regiment,  which  was  then  quartered  in  India.  That  was  in 
the  vacation,  after  I  left  school :  he  was  staying  with  us  just 
before  he  went ;  and  I  had  not  seen  him  since  then,  until 
that  night,  when  he  had  walked  into  my  rooms  at  the 
barracks.  He  was  home  on  sick  leave,  and  had  come  down 
to  Helstonleigh,  where  his  old  regiment  was  quartered. 

“  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Cheshunt’s  soiree  to-night, 
George  ?  ”  he  had  asked.  “  What  is  the  attraction  there  ? 
Winter,  Ullathorne,  and  all  the  other  fellows  are  off.” 

“  Good  looks,  youth,  and  money.” 

“  Quite  enough.  Mrs.  or  Miss  ?  ” 

“Two  misses.” 


“  Are  you  going  ?  ”  he  had  then  asked  again. 

“  No :  I  am  going  somewhere  else.” 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  circus,  and  mademoiselle’s 
benefit ;  and  I  was  going  there. 

“  Isn’t  there  a  circus  down  the  town  ?  ”  he  had  said,  after 
a  little  pause.  “I  heard  the  fellows  talking  about  it. 
Winter  told  me  they  were  all  hot  about  one  of  the  girls,  who 
was  awfully  pretty ;  but  that  you  had  cut  them  all  out,  for 

you  had  the  entree  behind  the -  I  was  going  to  say  the 

scenes :  well,  behind  the  ring.  It’s  Harman’s  circus,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

So  I  guessed  immediately  that  I  was  in  for  a  lecture,  and 
that  my  cousin  had  come  to  my  rooms  expressly  for  that  pur- 

Eose.  But  he  was  not  mademoiselle,  with  her  dark  eyes  and 
eautiful  face ;  and  I  felt  neither  inclined  to  listen,  nor  let 
him  have  it  all  his  own  way.  He  had  no  right,  I  thought, 
to  come  and  bother  himself,  and  bore  me,  about  matters  that 
did  not  concern  him.  I  was  quite  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  myself.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lecture  from  him 
had  all  the  charms  of  a  novelty ;  and  I  was  a  little  curious 
to  see  what  efficiency  he  had  gained  in  his  new  line.  And, 
as  he  seemed  so  intent  upon  relieving  his  conscience,  I 
thought  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me,  his  junior,  to  pre¬ 
vent  him. 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  it’s  Harman’s  circus.  He  has  an  awfully 
pretty  rider  there :  so  I  am  fortunate  in  having  the  entree 
behind  the  ring,  as  you  call  it.” 

But  Reginald  did  not  immediately  break  out  into  a  lofty 
strain,  as  I  half  expected.  When  it  came  to  the  point, 
lecturing  seemed  to  be  distasteful  to  him.  He  allowed  his 
cigar,  apparently,  to  engross  all  his  thoughts ;  and  he  pulled 
his  long  mustache  abstractedly,  till  at  last,  when  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  nearly  hid  his  face,  he  said  quietly,  — 

“  You  think  you  arc  fortunate  in  having  the  entree  behind 
the  ring.  Surely  you  have  heard  the  proverb  about  a  burned 
child  fearing  the  fire.  When  I  was  a  little  older  than  you 
are  now,  I  burned  my  fingers  very  badly  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  I  have  lived  to  feel  th-*  smart :  so  I  don’t  want  you  to 
do  the  same.  You  understand,  George  ?  ” 

I  was  sobered  directly.  It  was  not  a  long  lecture ;  but 
had  there  been  any  occasion  for  a  lecture  at  all,  it  would 
have  sufficed.  By  referring  to  himself  he  gave  it  a  point,  —  a 
much  greater  one,  it  may  be,  than  he  thought ;  for  there 
were  incidents  in  his  past  life  that  were  known  to  me, 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mixed  up  with  the  story  of  his  difficulties  was  the  story 
about  a  girl:  such  things  are  generally  kept  quiet;  and  I, 
probably,  should  never  have  heard  it  but  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  I  once  took  a  letter  to  him  into  our  ganlen  at 
home.  It  was  just  before  he  exchanged  and  went  to  India ; 
and  he  was  hiding  from  his  creditors  until  they  could 
be  pacified,  and  his  difficulties  smoothed  over.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  debts  were  paid  by  an  uncle ;  and,  often 
and  often,  I  had  heard  him  and  other  members  of  the  family 
wonder  what  made  Reginald  leave  his  old  regiment,  and 
hurry  out  of  England.  I  guessed  at  the  time,  I  remember, 
that  the  letter  I  gave  him  had  something  to  do  with  his  going. 
It  came  in  an  envelope  directed  to  my  father,  with  a  short 
note,  in  a  woman’s  handwriting,  but  without  any  name, 
begging  him  to  send  it  on  to  Reginald  if  he  knew  his 
address.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  the  post-bag 
was  opened,  and  I  was  bidden  to  take  the  letter  to  my 
cousin.  After  a  short  hunt,  I  found  him  in  the  garden,  ly¬ 
ing  lazily  on  the  grass,  smoking  his  meerschaum  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  He  didn’t  look  much  like  a  man  in  difficulty,  I 
thought,  lolling  there,  humming  fragments  of  tunes,  with  the 
blue  smoke  curling  from  his  lips ;  and,  boy-like,  I  envied  his 
careless  nature,  that  could  take  troubles  so  easily. 

“Well,  young  ’un,”  he  cried  out,  as  I  approached, 
“  what’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Another  bill,  I  suppose,”  I  said. 

“  How  came  it  here,  then  ?  ” 

“  In  a  letter  directed  to  the  governor,  asking  him  to  send 
it  on  to  you.” 

“  Hand  over,  then ;  ”  and,  without  rising,  he  took  it  from 
me. 

I  have  never  forgotten  seeing  him  read  that  letter.  I 
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was  not  so  very  youn^,  as  things  go.  I  had  just  left  school ; 
but  it  was  the  first  time  I  saw  a  man  overcome. 

He  evidently  knew  the  bandwriting;  for  he  gave  a  low, 
pleased  laugh  as  he  opened  the  envelope.  At  the  first  few 
lines,  I  noticed  that  his  limbs  stiffened,  and  his  face  grew 
hard ;  but  he  read  it  through  without  moving.  Then  his 
hand  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  stunned,  but  a  great  oath 
hissed  out  between  his  lips ;  and,  unmindful  of  my  presence, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  paced  up  and  down  tne  grass, 
clenching  his  teeth,  crushing  the  letter  in  his  band,  and 
calling  out  aloud  “  to  Gkxl,”  that  the  man  had  lied.  He  left 
us  that  evening ;  and  soon  after  I  heard  tliat  be  had  gone  to 
India. 

I  only  knew  but  the  barest  outlines  of  that  story ;  and 
those,  not  altogether  correct,  I  learned  from  a  friend  of 
Reginald,  who  was  with  him  in  his  old  regiment.  When 
the  crash  came,  my  cousin  managed,  somehow,  to  secure  a 
little  money,  which  he  sent  to  the  girl,  whoever  she  was. 
It  never  reached  her.  Consequent  upon  its  loss,  but  un¬ 
known  to  him,  followed  poverty,  —  almost  starvation ;  and 
the  girl  fled.  And  the  letter  from  her,  written  in  her 
anger,  was  die  letter  1  gave  liim  when  he  was  lolling  in  the 
sunshine  in  our  quiet  garden  at  home. 

That  was  why  his  lecture  carried  such  a  point  with 
it.  He  had  bought  his  experience, —  “  burned  his  fingers,” 
as  he  had  said,  “  and  lived  to  feel  the  smart ;  ”  and,  wi^ 
men  of  the  world  like  him,  who  could  tell  whether  the  pain 
was  not  sdll  stinging? 

“  Yes,  yes :  I  understand,  Reginald,”  I  said ;  “  but  I  will 
give  you  my  word  that  I  have  not  burned  niy  fingers  at 
all.” 

“  Good !  I  am  glad  of  that,”  he  rejoined,  with  a  relieved 
air.  “  I  fancied  from  what  I  heard  you  had  been  going 
it  warmly.” 

The  little  clock  on  the  mantle-shelf  struck  nine. 

“  Is  that  right  ?  ”  he  asked,  glancing  up  at  it.  “  I  suppose 

{’ou  are  goin^  to  the  circus.  Shall  I  be  de  trop  t  I  should 
ike  to  see  Harman  again.” 

lATien  our  coats  were  on,  the  candles  blown  out,  and  the 
room  lighted  only  by  the  fire,  I  said,  — 

“  Did  you  ever  find  the  writer  of  a  letter  I  once  brought 
you  in  our  garden,  Reginald?  ” 

He  turned  round  quickly,  and  looked  at  me  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  Was  it  you  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Yes :  I  remember.  I  was  a 
little  excited  about  it,  wasn’t  I  ?  What  made  you  ask  that 
question?  Well!  no:  I  have  never  found  the  writer. 
Come,  are  you  reaily  ?  ” 

Though  he  spoke  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  trifle,  there  was  a  hani  ring  in  bis  voice  that  told 
me  that  his  smart  was  still  stinging. 

m. 

There  were  not  many  “  swells  in  the  front  row  ”  of  the 
circus  that  night;  the  reserved  seats  were  nearly  empty;  they 
had  been  enlarged  since  the  first  performance  by  the 
addition  of  the  second  row;  but  all  the  back  benches  were 
crowded,  though  Mrs.  Cheshunt’s  soiree  had  robbed  Harman 
of  bis  “  swells,”  and  mademoiselle  of  her  greatest  admirers. 

Seeing  a  place  where  there  was  a  great,  vacant  space  in 
these  two  reserved  rows,  Reginald  and  I  went  to  it,  and 
took  our  seats  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  ring  from 
the  inner  tent. 

“We  are  just  in  time,  are  we  not?”  he  asked.  “I  see 
your  fair  rider  appears  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
part” 

He  was  looking  at  the  empty  orchestra,  and  the  people 
settling  themselves  on  their  seats,  or  he  would  have  seen 
her  by  the  curtain.  1  caught  sight  of  her  face  for  a  minute, 
bending  forward  over  the  horse’s  head,  and  of  Harman  by 
her  side,  pointing  us  out 

I  had  hardly  spoken  to  the  girl  since  the  first  night.  She 
had  not  lingered  again  in  the  tent  as  she  did  then :  a  few 
words,  or  a  bow,  as  she  passed  through  to  her  own  van,  was 
all  the  recompense  I  received  for  my  nightly  attendance. 
She  h  id  ehang^  somehow  since  her  arrival  at  Helstonleigh. 


September  28, 

She  was  more  docile,  as  Harman  termed  it,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  about  a  horse ;  and  yet  I  fancied  he  would 
rather  have  had  her  wayward  and  imperious  as  before. 

“  I  can’t  make  out  what’s  the  matter  with  her,”  he  said  to 
me.  “  She  seems  upset  and  out  of  sorts.  Perhaps  she  will 
be  better  when  we  leave  here.” 

“  Perhaps,”  I  answered,  and  kept  my  own  counsel ;  but  it 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  thought  of  her 
leaving  with  her  secret  untold,  and  the  one  way  in  which  I 
felt  I  could  help  her  barred  against  me.  I  had  not  gone  to 
Mrs.  Cheshunt’s  soiree,  because  that  night  would  be  my  last 
chance  of  speaking  to  mademoiselle.  As  Reginald  was 
with  me,  I  went  into  the  ring :  if  I  had  been  by  myself  I 
should  have  gone  straight  into  the  inner  tent.  I  was  inward¬ 
ly  chafing  at  being  tied  to  him,  when  an  accident  happened 
which  gave  me  an  excuse  for  leaving. 

I  had  seen  the  girl  waiting  as  usual  behind  the  curtain : 
seen  Harman  talking  to  her,  and  pointing  us  out ;  but  when 
the  musicians  returned  and  struck  up,  she  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  audience  waited  quietly  at  first :  it  was  not  till 
the  men  commenced  the  old  tune  for  the  second  time  that 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience.  The  noise  increased 
steadily,  drowning  the  music,  as  the  delay  continued.  Tliere 
was  a  hitch  somewhere :  ten  minutes  had  gone,  and  made¬ 
moiselle  had  not  appeared. 

“  I’ll  go  and  see  what’s  the  matter,”  I  said.  “  Will  you 
come  ?  ’’ 

“  Not  now.  I’ll  come  afterwards.” 

So,  leaving  him  there,  I  quitted  the  ring,  and  hastened 
round  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner  tent. 

“  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  ”  I  asked  of  the  fellow  who 
made  way  for  me  to  pass. 

“  Something  to  do  with  that  French  girl,”  he  answered 
gruffly,  as  I  went  in.  Tlie  delay  was  over.  I  saw  the  white 
flanks  of  the  horse  as  the  curtain  fell  behind  it,  and  heard 
the  impatient  stamping  of  the  people  turn  to  applause  at  the 
sight  of  their  favorite. 

“  She  forgot  something,  I  suppose,”  said  one  of  the  men 
in  the  tent,  speaking  to  me ;  “  for  she  went  back  to  her  van, 
and  kept  us  all  waiting.” 

Th.at  was  all  then,  — a  mere  trifle  ;  but  it  had  given  me 
an  excuse  for  getting  away  from  Reginald,  and  I  was  glad 
it  had  occurred.  I  did  not  want  him  by  my  side  when  I 
spoke  to  mademoiselle ;  and,  by  moving  the  curtain  a  little, 
I  could  watch  her  riding  in  the  ring  from  where  I  stfXKl.  I 
had  done  so  before.  I  had  been  in  the  tent  every  night 
when  the  came  in  after  her  performance :  this  time  I  in¬ 
tended  to  tell  her  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  and  ask  her  to 
wait. 

Peeping  from  behind  the  curtain,  I  saw  my  cousin  in  his 
seat  exactly  opposite.  He  was  not  looking  at  the  girl.  He 
was  sitting  there,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  head  thrown 
back,  taking  no  notice  of  her,  but  staring  at  the  canvas  cov¬ 
ering  straight  in  front  of  him.  To  any  one  who  did  not 
know  him  he  might  seem  to  be  merely  indifferent  to  what 
was  going  on ;  but  to  me  the  expression  of  his  face  recalled 
immediately  my  remembrance  of  him  as  he  read  the  letter 
in  our  garden  at  home.  There  was  the  same  rigid  hardness : 
it  was  sterner  to-night  than  it  was  when  he  lay  on  the  grass 
in  the  sunshine ;  less  passionate,  but  more  austere,  more  un¬ 
relenting  :  not  a  feature  was  altered  or  contorted  :  as  he  sat 
there,  he  looked  like  a  stone  statue  of  himself,  with  living 
eyes,  that  shone  with  a  cold,  pitiless  light. 

A  conviction  flashed  across  me ;  and,  as  a  sudden  noise  in 
the  night,  startling  the  sleeper,  rouses  into  instant  life  all  his 
dormant  senses,  so  half-forgotten  words,  descriptions,  speech¬ 
es,  crowded  into  my  mind  with  overwhelming  proof  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  the  cause  of  my  cousin’s  going  to  India, 
the  girl  he  had  sought  but  never  found,  was  before  me.  It 
was  my  likeness  to  him  she  had  recognized  :  it  was  about 
him  that  she  had  hesitated  to  ask  me.  I  saw  her  face,  as  she 
was  borne  past,  with  its  haughty,  fierce  expression  returned, 
and  all  the  passion  of  her  nature  blazing  in  her  eyes ;  and, 
at  the  sight  of  it,  I  dropped  the  curtain,  and  turned  away. 

Harman  was  standing  in  the  ring.  He  had  never  done 
so  before ;  but,  as  I  paced  the  tent,  wondering  what  would 
be  the  end  of  the  meeting,  I  heard  his  voice  calling  out  to 
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the  men  to  be  sharp.  He  had  come  in  to  fetch  the  wooden 
stage,  up  whicdi  the  horse  mounted  nightly,  and  stooil  with 
its  four  hoofs  close  together  upon  the  small,  round  sum¬ 
mit. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Greorge,”  he  said,  as  we  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent :  “  wasn’t  that  Mr.  Reginald  with  you  ?  I  hardly 
knew  him  at  first.  What  makes  him  stop  there  ?  ” 

He  looked  tired  and  worried  ;  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
was  so  irritable  that  1  hardly  noticed  the  strangeness  of  his 
question. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Harman  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Mademoi¬ 
selle  been  putting  you  out  ?  What  made  her  so  late  ?  You 
look  awfully  out  of  sorts.” 

“  I  am  out  of  sorts,”  he  sai<l  shortly,  and  glancing  round  to 
see  that  nobody  overheard  him  ;  “  and,  more  than  that.  I’m 
nervous.  You  may  lauirh  if  you  like.  I  am  not  given  to 
that  kind  of  feeling.  You  know  that.” 

“  Yes :  I  know  that.  But  what  are  you  nervous  about  ? 
Everybo<ly  seems  to  have  something  the  matter  with  them 
to-night.” 

“  And  a  cursed  deal  too  much,  some  have,”  he  answered 
sharply ;  “  and  that  girl’s  one.  When  I  saw  you  and  Mr. 
Reginald  come  in,  I  called  her,  and  pointed  you  out.  I  did 
it  to  cheer  her  a  bit ;  but,  bless  me  I  instead  of  looking 
pleased,  she  turned  awfully  white,  and  those  great  eyes  of 
ner’s  flamed  and  flashed  like  red-hot  coals.  “  Why  1  what’s 
the  row  now  ?  ”  I  cry  out,  as  she  jumps  off  the  saddle.  But, 
without  a  word,  back  she  goes  to  her  van,  and  keeps  us  all 
waiting,  till  I  thought  she  wasn’t  coming  at  all.  So  I  go 
and  knock,  but  the  door’s  fastened.  “  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry, 
ril  come  directly,”  she  cries  out ;  but  I  wait  till  she  opens 
the  door,  and  the  first  thing  I  see  is  a  bottle  on  the  table, 
and  then  one  of  her  drawers  open,  with  half  the  things 
turned  out  on  the  floor.  “  Well,”  she  says  coolly,  seeing 
me  there,  “  couldn’t  you  wait  a  minute  ?  ”  “No,”  I  say: 

“  they  are  nearly  pulling  the  place  down.”  “  'ITiey  will 
pull  it  down  altogether  soon,’^  she  mutters ;  “  and  I  wish 
they  would,  and  bury  him  under  it.”  “  Bury  who?  ”  I  ask. 
“  Never  mind,”  she  says.  “  If  you  want  me  to  ride  to-night, 
let  me  pass.”  “  What  was  I  to  do?  ”  he  added,  turning 
round  to  me.  “  I  couldn’t  make  a  fuss,  and  not  let  her  go 
on ;  and  it’s  her  benefit-night  too.  But  what  the  devil  she 
meant  1  don’t  know  :  only  I  wish  Mr.  Reginald  wouldn’t  sit 
there,  and  I  shall  lie  mortal  glad  when  she’*  safe  back  in 
her  van ;  and  that’s  the  long  and  short  of  it.” 

“  I  will  tell  Reginald  to  Cfime  here,”  I  said ;  and  I  went 
to  the  curtain  to  beckon  to  him  across  the  ring. 

There  seemed  little  occasion  ibr  Harman’s  alarm.  The 
horse  was  going  through  his  tricks  as  (jnietly  as  ever,  and 
the  girl  apjieared  to  be  a  little  shayier  with  the  curb,  —  noth¬ 
ing  more.  She  never  looked  at  Reginald,  who  sat,  as  be¬ 
fore,  staring  up  at  the  canvas  overhead,  while  the  rest  of 
the  audience  watched  intently  the  movements  of  the  horse 
and  rider.  Every  thing  was  so  much  as  usual  that  the 
scene,  following  Harman’s  story,  was  like  waking  up  after  a 
nightmare. 

“  Damnation  I  What  is  she  doing  now?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
pressing  closer  to  me,  so  as  to  see  better  into  the  ring. 

“Only  a  new  trick,"  I  replied.  I  thought  he  was  over¬ 
excited.  “  She  is  bound  to  do  something  new  on  a  benefit- 
ni^ht.” 

It  didn’t  look  very  dreadful.  'The  performance  with  the 
stage  was  over;  and,  instead  of  letting  the  horse  gallop 
round  as  usual,  the  girl  was  taking  it  straight  across  the 
ring,  pulling  it  up  when  its  head  was  almost  over  the  low 
woodwork.  It  had  a  dashing  effect ;  and  the  audience  ap¬ 
plauded  loudly. 

“Yes,  yes.  But  Ali  won’t  understand  it  Look  I  she  is 
doing  it  again.” 

Yes,  again ;  but  she  headed  the  horse  straight  for  where 
Reginald  was  sitting.  Its  white  body  hid  him  from  us,  as 
it  crossed  the  ring  in  a  few  strides.  I  felt  Harman  press¬ 
ing  to  pass  me,  as  the  girl  crouched  upon  the  saddle ;  and, 
in  the  second,  instead  of  seeing  her  check  the  horse,  I 
oaught  the  gleam  of  the  lights  upon  a  spur  driven  deep 
into  the  animal’s  side.  A  loud  shout  of  horror  rang  in  my 
eai%.  simultaneously  with  a  heavy  crash,  as  Ali,  rearing 


wildly,  sprang  forward  over  the  low  wood-work,  and  fell 
full  upon  Reginald  in  a  white,  strusctling  heap. 

Amid  cries  and  shrieks  we  dashed  into  the  ring.  I  saw 
my  cousin  spring  up,  and  people  rushing  away  from  the 
spot.  Others  followeii  us,  and  crowded  round  excitedly, 
with  great  oaths  and  hoarse  voices.  But.  as  we  bent  down, 
all  the  din  seemed  unheard.  Among  the  broken  and  shat¬ 
tered  benches  was  the  dark-robed  figure  of  the  girl,  with 
upturned  face  and  closed  eyes,  lying  right  under  the  body 
of  the  horse,  with  its  great,  heavy  shoulder  crushing  upon 
her  bosom. 

An  hour  afterwards  I  was  sitting  upon  the  steps  of  the 
black-painted  van.  Reginald  had  carried  the  girl  there, 
and  was  now  with  her  alone.  The  crowd,  who  followed 
him,  had  dwindled  away  when  the  doctor’s  report  was 
known,  though  a  few  of  them  still  remained,  scattered 
about  in  small  groups.  It  was  not  a  night  for  loitering  in 
the  open  air ;  but,  despite  the  cold,  three  or  foiir  of  the 
troupe  lingered  by  the  van.  They  were  a  scene  for  a 
painter  as  they  stoM  in  the  moonlight,  in  their  gay  circus- 
dresses,  waiting  there  because  their  companion  was  dying, 
and  maybe  because  their  hearts  were  heavy  for  the  way¬ 
ward  beauty.  But  there  was  quietness  at  last,  broken  only 
by  the  low  voice  of  the  doctor  talking  to  Harman  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps. 

“  Is  there  no  hope,  doctor?  ”  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  “  She  can’t  live  many  minutes 
more,  poor  girl  I  ”  he  said.  “  She  was  fast  sinking  when  I 
left  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  I  don’t  think  that  she 
is  in  much  pain ;  at  least,  not  acute  pain.  All  the  injuries 
are  internal ;  and  the  organs  are  too  numbed  to  be  very 
sensitive.  It’s  very  dreadful, —  very  dreadful.  She  ought 
not  to  have  used  that  spur.” 

Involuntarily  I  put  my  hand  upon  his  arm.  “  Hush  I  ” 

He  looked  at  me  eagerly.  “  Do  you  really  think  she 
meant  to  do  it  ?  ”  he  asked,  so  low  that  I  could  hardly  hear 
him.  “  She  raved  about  it  at  first,  but  I  paid  no  heed  to 
that.  It’s  awful  to  think  of  it,  and  she  dying  too.  I  wish 
we  could  get  a  clergyman  to  see  her ;  but  it  is  too  late  now, 
—  too  late.  Besides,  she  isn’t  English ;  and,  perhaps,  she 
would  not  listen  to  him.  Do  you  know  what  religion  she 
holds  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Hannan.  “  I  am  afraid,  doctor,  I  and  the 
troupe  don’t  think  as  much  about  that  as  we  ought.” 

The  old  gentleman  made  a  kind  reply,  and  moved  away 
from  us  into  the  shadow  of  the  tent;  and  through  the  thick 
mist  which  rose  into  my  eyes,  and  blurred  my  sight,  I  saw 
him  stand  there,  with  his  bald  head  uncovered,  and  bent 
low  upon  his  breast. 

“  George  I  ”  whispered  a  voice  above  me,  “  George  I  ” 
Reginald  was  standing  at  the  van-door,  as  I  had  seen  the 
girl,  six  nights  before,  with  her  tears  glistening  in  the 
moonlight.  “  Don’t  wait  for  me.  I’ll  come  to  you  soon : 
don’t  wait.”  He  closed  the  door ;  but  his  voice  told  me 
that  the  girl  was  dead.  And,  motioning  to  the  doctor  that 
the  end  had  come,  I  hurried  from  the  place. 

IV. 

It  was  a  long  watch  that  I  kept  for  Reginald,  sitting  by 
my  fire  in  the  quiet  barracks.  My  rooms  were  near  the 
gate,  and  I  heard  the  men  return  from  Mrs.  Cheshunt’s 
soiree,  generally  in  large  parties  at  first,  following  each 
other  at  short  intervals ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  now  one 
alone,  now  two  together,  came  back :  after  them  a  few 
late  stragglers  from  other  places  found  their  way ;  and  it 
was  long  again  after  the  last  of  these  had  passed  my  win¬ 
dows,  before  I  recognized  Reginald’s  voice  calling  to  the 
sentry.  I  went  ou^  and  waited  for  him  on  the  landing,  to 
let  him  see  that  I  had  been  watching  for  him.  He  came 
up  the  stairs  with  a  slow,  heavy  step  till  he  saw  me :  then, 
muttering  something  about  being  very  sorry  to  have  kept 
me  up,  he  passed  into  the  room,  wheeled  the  arm-chw 
round  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down. 

I  said  a  few  words, —  how  dreadfully  hard  and  hackneyed 
they  sounded  I  I  could  not  go,  as  a  woman  could,  and 
kneel  down  by  his  side,  and  coax  the  tears,  by  a  gentle 
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careA8,  into  his  bloodshot,  borninf;  eyes ;  so  I  sat  in  silence 
till  he  chose  to  speak.  There  was  one  thin;;  I  could  do.  It 
wanted  but  four  minutes  to  five ;  and,  pretending  to  search 
for  something  on  the  mantle-shelf,  I  touched  the  stop  in  the 
tide  of  the  clock  to  prevent  its  striking.  I  thought  the 
sound  might  jar  upon  his  nerves.  Eight  hours  before,  it 
had  been  the  signal  which  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  go 
to  the  circiu.  1  did  not  notice  that  he  was  watching  me  ; 
and  I  sat  down,  hoping  that  he  had  not  detected  what  I  had 
done. 

^  Kindly  meant,  George,”  he  said,  however,  with  a  slight 
smile ;  **  and  there  are  other  kindnesses  that  I  have  heard 
of  that  1  shall  not  forget.  She  spoke  to  me  about  you,  for 
—  eh  1  you  look  surprised,  and  perhaps  think  you  have 
done  nothing.  It  was  like  stopping  that  clock.  From  what 
she  said,  I  know  you  have  been  as  courteous  to  her  as  if  you 
had  met  her  in  the  position  she  ought  to  have  held ;  and  I 
feel  it  the  more  because  it  —  it  was  to  my  wife.” 

“  To  your  wife,  Reginald  ?  ” 

**  To  my  wife,”  he  repeated,  turning  full  upon  me. 

"  Think  of  me  what  you  like.  I  have  been  a  fool  and  a 
coward ;  and  now  I  have  to  bear  the  punishment.”  He 
spoke  very  bitterly  in  his  grief,  and  moved  abruptly  round 
again  towards  the  fire.  Then  he  asked  in  a  quieter  voice, 
but  still  looking  at  the  coals,  — 

“  Did  you  see  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“All?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  it  happened  ?  ”  and  I  nodded. 

He  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts.  “  Does  anybody  else 
know  that  ?  ”  —  He  stopped  abruptly :  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  criminate  his  wife  in  formal  words. 

“Orly  Harman  and  the  doctor,  I  fancy,  Reginald.” 
And  as  I  spoke,  he  drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath,  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair.  A  sharp  spasm  of  pain  passed 
over  his  face,  as  if  he  had  been  struck ;  and  then  he  mur¬ 
mured,  so  low  that  I  had  to  bend  forward  to  catch  the 
wortls,  — 

“  It  was  my  fault,  —  my  fault.  He  told  her  that  our  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  sham,  and  she  believed  him.  He  preyed  upon 
her  outraged  feelings  till  he  drove  her  wild  ;  and  then  he 
tried  to  tempt  her,  and  she  fled  from  him.  Baffled,  be 
spread  reports  about  her  that  were  caught  up  and  magni¬ 
fied.  Men  came  to  me,  and  told  me  tales  about  her.  They 
meant  well,  no  doubt.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was 
my  wife.  I  began  to  believe  that  the  letter  was  a  sham, 
and  that  it  was  only  an  excuse  for  her  leaving  me.  I 
couldn’t  find  her.  I  couldn’t  find  him.  I  heard  that  she 
had  gone  oflf  with  him,  and  I  cursed  them  both ;  and  now 
both  are  dead.  He  died  with  the  lies  he  told  to  her,  and 
about  her,  hot  in  his  mouth ;  for  they  were  lies,  —  all  lies ; 
and  this  is  the  end  of  them.  O  God  I  and  what  an  end  I  ” 

Kind  nature  came  to  his  relief  at  last.  His  set,  white  fea¬ 
tures  unbent,  and  great  tears  welled  up  into  his  dry,  blood¬ 
shot  eyes,  as  he  covered  his  face  with  nis  hands.  Without 
speaking,  I  put  my  arm  round  him,  and  led  into  my  other 
room.  1  almost  blled  him  on  to  the  bed,  threw  a  rug  over 
him,  closed  the  door,  and  iefl  him  alone. 

It  was  an  anxious  week  that  followed  the  last  night  of 
the  circus  at  Helstonleigh.  Reginald  went  away  the  next 
day  to  avoid  being  present  at  the  inquest ;  and,  early  the 
same  morning,  Harman  sent  the  circus  and  troupe  to  an¬ 
other  town.  “  Tell  me  nothing  now,”  he  said,  “  and  I  shall 
know  nothing.  It  will  be  best  for  all.”  He  and  the  doctor 
were  summoned ;  but  the  newspapers  befriended  us :  the 
j  ururs  had  no  suspicion,  and  found,  unanimously,  that  it 
was  an  accident,  and  poor  Ali  alone  to  blame. 

“  Best  so,  best  so,”  muttered  Harman.  “  It  won’t  hurt 
him,  poor  brute  I  His  hurts  won’t  heal  the  less  soon,  or  his 
cpm  taste  less  sweet.  He’ll  have  to  be  idle  and  grow  fat, 
now  mamzelle’s  left  ns.  He’ll  miss  her  as  much  as  any  of 
ua,  although  we  were  all  very  fond  of  the  girl.” 

But  before  the  week  had  passed,  there  were  placards 
posted  up  in  another  town,  announcing  the  coming  of  the 
“  unrivalled  circus  :  ”  only  La  Haute  Ecole  was  omitted 
from  the  programme.  And  far  away  from  Helstonleigh, 


Reginald,  Harman,  and  I  stood  by,  while  the  fair  rider  wag 
laid  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  village-chimch  where 
she  was  married.  It  was  her  last  wish  to  lie  there.  And  a 
cross,  bearing  her  true  name,  “  Marie,  the  wife  of  Capt 
Fordyce,”  throws  its  shadow,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  over 
her  grave. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  DRESS. 

BT  OEOROE  H.  DARWIN. 

The  development  of  dress  presents  a  strong  analogy  to 
that  of  organisms,  as  explained  by  the  modern  theories  of 
evolution  ;  and  in  this  article  I  propose  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  features  which  they  have  in  common.  We  shall  see 
that  the  truth  expressed  by  the  proverb,  “  Natura  non  facit 
Saltum,”  is  applicable  in  me  one  case  as  in  the  other :  the 
law  of  progress  holds  good  in  dress,  and  forms  blend  into 
one  another  with  almost  complete  continuity.  In  both 
cases,  a  form  }rields  to  a  succeeding  form,  which  is  better 
adapted  to  the  then  surrounding  conditions :  thus,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  requisite  that  men  in  active  life  should  be 
ready  to  ride  at  any  moment,  and  when  riding  had  for  some 
time  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  method  of  travelling,  knee- 
breeches  and  boots  yielded  to  trousers.  The  “  Ulster 
coat  ”  now  so  much  in  vogue  is  evidently  largely  fostered 
by  railway  travelling,  and  could  hardly  have  flourished  in 
the  last  century,  when  men  either  i^e,  or  travelled  in 
coaches  where  there  was  no  spare  room  for  any  very  bulky 
garment. 

A  new  invention  bears  a  kind  of  analogy  to  a  new  varia¬ 
tion  in  animals :  there  are  many  such  inventions,  and  many 
such  variations ;  those  that  are  not  really  beneficial  die 
away ;  and  those  that  are  really  good  become  incorporated 
by  “  natural  selection  ”  as  a  new  item  in  our  system.  I 
may  illustrate  this  by  pointing  out  how  Mackintosh  coats 
and  crush-hats  have  become  somewhat  important  items  in 
our  dress. 

Then,  again,  the  degree  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of 
dress  may  oe  pretty  accurately  estimated  by  the  extent  to 
which  various  “  organs  ”  are  specialized  :  for  example, 
about  sixty  years  ago  our  present  evening-dress  was  the 
ordinary  dress  for  gentlemen :  top-boots,  always  worn  by 
old-fashioned  “  John  Bull  ”  in  Punch’s  cartoons,  are  now 
reserved  for  the  hunting-field ;  and  that  the  red  coat  was 
formerly  only  a  best  coat  appears  from  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  of  “  A  Lawver  of  the  Middle  Temple,”  in  No.  129 
of  the  Spectator:  We  (in  Cornwall)  fancied  “ourselves 
in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  —  the  people  having  made  little  varia¬ 
tions  in  their  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the 
country  squires  appear  still  in  the  Monmoutli  cock ;  and 
when  they  go  a  wooing,  whether  they  have  any  post  in  the 
militia  or  not,  they  put  on  a  red  coat.”  • 

But  besides  the  general  adaptation  of  dress  above  referred 
to,  there  is  another  influence  which  has,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
imftortant  bearing  on  the  development  of  dress  ;  and  that  is 
fashion.  The  love  of  novelty,  and  the  extraordinary  ten¬ 
dency  which  men  have  to  exaggerate  any  peculiarity,  for 
the  time  being  considered  a  mark  of  good  station  in  bfe,  or 
handsome  in  itself,  give  rise,  I  suppose,  to  fashion.  This 
influence  bears  no  distant  analogy  to  the  “  sexual  selection,” 
on  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  recently  laid  so  much  stress  in 
his  “  Descent  of  Man.”  Both  in  animals  and  dress,  rem¬ 
nants  of  former  stages  of  development  survive  to  a  later 
age,  and  thus  preserve  a  tattered  record  of  the  history  of 
their  revolution. 

These  remnants  may  be  observed  in  two  different  stages 
or  forms.  Firstly,  some  parts  of  the  dress  have  been  fos¬ 
tered  and  exaggerated  by  the  seleation  of  fashion,  and  are 
then  retained,  and  crystallized  as  it  were,  as  part  of  our 
dress,  notwithstanding  that  their  use  is  entirely  gone ;  e.g., 
the  embroidered  pocket-flaps  in  a  court  uniform,  now  sewn 
fast  to  the  coat.  Secondly,  parts  originally  useful  have 
ceased  to  be  of  any  service,  and  have  beeu  handed  down  in 
an  atrophied  condition. 

Of  this,  Mr.  Taylor  gives  very  good  instances  when  he 

*  See  p.  3S6  of  Fairholt’i  “  Costume  in  England :  ”  London,  ISM. 
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•ays :  •  “  The  ridiculous  little  tails  of  the  German  postil¬ 
ion’s  coat  show  of  themselves  how  they  came  to  dwindle  to 
such  absurd  rudiments  ;  but  the  English  clergyman’s  bands 
no  lonuer  convey  their  history  to  the  eye,  and  look  unac¬ 
countable  enou<ih  till  one  has  seen  the  intermediate  stages 
through  which  they  came  down  from  the  more  serviceable 
wide  collars,  such  as  Milton  wears  in  his  portraits,  and 
which  gave  their  name  to  the  ‘  band-box  ’  they  used  to  be 
kept  in.  In  fact,  the  books  of  costume,  showing  how  one 
garment  grew,  or  shrank,  by  gradual  stages,  and  passed  into 
another,  illustrate  with  much  force  and  dearness  the  nature 
of  the  change  and  growth,  revival  and  decay,  which  go  on 
from  year  to  year  in  more  important  matters  of  life.”  The 
collars  referred  to  are,  curiously  enough,  worn  to  this  day  by 
choristers  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

The  first  class  of  cases  above  referred  to  have  their  an¬ 
alogue  in  the  peacock’s  tail,  as  explained  by  sexual  selection ; 
and  the  second  in  the  wing  of  the  apteryx,  as  explained  by 
the  effects  of  disuse. 

According  to  these  ideas,  it  becomes  interesting  to  try  to 
discover  the  marks  of  descent  in  our  dresses ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  many  things,  apparently  meaningless,  may  be 
diown  to  be  full  of  meaning. 

Women’s  dress  retains  a  general  similarity  from  age  to 
together  with  a  great  instability  in  details,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  afford  so  much  for  remark  as  does  men’s  dress. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  to  the  latter  almost 
entirely,  and  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  body,  and  to  work 
downwards  through  the  principal  articles  of  clothing. 

Hats.  —  Hats  were  originally  made  of  some  soft  material, 
probably  of  cloth  or  leather ;  and,  in  order  to  make  these  fit 
the  head,  a  cord  was  fastened  around  them,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  contraction.  On  p.  524  of  Fairholt’s  “  Costume  in 
England,”  is  the  figure  of  the  head  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  woman, 
wearing  a  h(xxl  bound  on  with  a  head-band ;  and  on  p.  530  are 
figures  of  several  hats,  worn  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  were  bound  to  the  head  by  rolls  of  cloth ;  and  all  the 
early  hats  seem  provided  with  some  sort  of  band.  This  coni 
or  band  has  surviveil  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  hat-band. 
A  similar  survival  may  be  observed  in  the  strings  of  the 
Scotch  cap,  and  even  in  the  mitre  of  the  bishop.f 

It  is  probable  that  the  hat-band  would  long  ago  have  dis- 

Kared  had  it  not  been  made  use  of  for  ^e  purpose 
iding  the  seam  joining  the  crown  to  the  brim.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  part,  originally  of  use  for  one  purpose, 
applied  to  a  new  one,  and  so  changing  its  function,  —  a  case 
which  has  an  analogy  to  that  of  the  development  of  the 
swimming-bladders  of  fishes,  used  to  give  them  lightness  in 
the  water,  into  the  lungs  of  mammals  and  birds,  used  as  the 
furnace  for  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

The  duties  of  the  hat-band  have  been  taken,  in  modern 
hats,  by  two  running-strings  fastened  to  the  lining  j  and 
these  again,  in  their  turn,  have  beeome  obsolete ;  for  they  are 
now  generally  represented  by  a  small  piece  of  string,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  no  longer  piossible  to  make  the  hat  fit 
the  head  more  closely. 

The  ancestor  from  which  our  present  chimney-pot  hat 
takes  most  of  its  characteristics  is  the  broad-rimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat,  with  an  immense  plume  falling  down  on  to  the 
shoulder,  which  was  worn  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.{  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  hat  was  varied  by  the  omission  of 
the  plume,  and  by  giving  of  the  brim  various  “cocks.” 

That  these  “  cocks  ”  were  formerly  merely  temporary,  is 
shown  by  Hogarth’s  picture  of  Hudibras  beating  Lidrophel 
and  his  man,  Whacura,  where  there  is  a  hat  the  brim 
of  which  is  buttoned  up  in  front  to  the  crown  with  three 
buttons.  This  would  be  a  hat  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Afterwards,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  brim  was 
bent  up  in  two  or  three  places ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
these  “  cocks  ”  became  permanent,  yet  the  hats  still  retained 
the  marks  of  their  origin  in  the  button  and  strap  on  the 
right  side.  The  cockade,  I  imagine,  took  its  name  from  its 
being  a  badge  worn  on  one  of  the  “  cocks.” 

•  P.  16,  vol.  I..  of  “  Primitive  Culture.”  Condon,  1S71. 
t  Kor  the  origin  of  thin  curious  head-dress,  see  Fairbolt,  p.  564. 
t  Sue  FairhuU,  p.  640. 


The  modern  cocked  hat,  apparently  of  such  an  anomalous 
shape,  proves,  on  examination,  to  be  merely  a  hat  of  the 
shape  above  referred  to :  it  is  not,  however,  symmetrical ; 
and  as  the  “  cock  ”  on  the  right  side  forms  a  straight  crease 
in  the  (quondam)  brim,  and  that  on  the  left  is  bent  rather 
over  the  crown,  thus  making  the  right  side  of  the  hat  rather 
straighter  than  the  left,  it  appears  that  the  right  side  was 
bent  up  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  left.  The  hat-band  re¬ 
mains,  in  the  shape  of  two  gold  tassels,  which  are  just  visible 
within  the  points  of  the  cocked  hat. 

A  bishop’s  hat  shows  the  transition  frx>m  the  three-cocked 
hat  to  our  present  chimney-pot ;  and  because,  sixty  years 
ago,  beaver-fur  was  the  fashionable  material  for  hats,  we 
must  now  needs  wear  a  silken  imitation,  which  could 
deceive  no  one  into  thinking  it  fur,  and  wliich  is  bad  to  re¬ 
sist  the  effects  of  weather.  Even  in  a  lady’s  bonnet  the 
elements  of  brim  and  crown  may  be  traced. 

The  “  busby  ”  of  our  hussars  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
survival.  It  would  appear  to  be  now  merely  a  fancy  head¬ 
dress  ;  but,  on  inspection,  it  proves  not  to  be  so.  Tlie  hus¬ 
sar  was  originally  an  Hungarian  soldier,  and  he  brought  his 
hat  with  him  to  our  country.  I  found  the  clew  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  hat  in  a  picture  of  an  Hungarian  peasant.  He 
wore  a  red  nightcap,  something  like  that  worn  by  our 
brewer’s  men,  or  by  a  Sicilian  peasant ;  but  the  cap  was 
edged  with  so  broad  a  band  of  fur  that  it  made,  in  fact,  a 
low  “  busby.”  And  now,  in  our  hussars,  the  fur  has  grown 
enormously,  and  the  bag  has  dwindled  into  a  flapping  orna¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  detached  at  pleasure.  Lastly,  in  the 
new  “busby”  of  our  engineers,  the  bag  has  vanished, 
although  the  top  of  the  cap  (which  is  made  of  cloth  and  not 
of  fur)  is  still  blue,  as  was  the  bag  formerly:  the  top 
cannot,  however,  be  seen,  except  from  a  bird’s-eye  point  of 
view. 

It  appears  that  all  cockades  and  plumes  are  worn  on  the 
left  side  of  the  hat ;  and  this  may,  I  think,  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  plume,  such  as  that  worn  in  the  time 
of  Charles  TI.,  or  that  of  ^e  mwlem  Italian,  Bersaglieri, 
would  impede  the  free  use  of  the  sword ;  and  this  same  ex¬ 
planation  would  also  serve  to  show  how  it  was  that  the 
right  side  of  the  hat  was  the  first  to  receive  a  “cock.”  A 
London  servant  would  be  little  inclined  to  think  that 
he  wears  his  cockade  on  the  left  side  to  give  his  sword-arm 
full  liberty. 

Coats.  —  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  nick  in  the 
folded  collar  of  the  coat  and  of  the  waistcoat:  this  is, 
of  course,  made  to  allow  for  the  buttoning  round  the  neck ; 
but  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  rudimentary  organ ;  tor  the  nick 
would  probably  not  come  into  the  right  place ;  and,  in  the 
waistcoat  at  least,  there  are  usually  neither  the  requisite 
buttons  nor  button-holes. 

“The  modem  gentleman’s  coat  may  be  said  to  take 
its  origin  from  the  v€st,  or  long  outer  garment,  worn  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.”*  This  vest  seems  to 
have  had  no  gathering  at  the  waist,  and  to  have  been  buttoned 
all  down  the  front,  and  in  shape  rather  like  a  loose  bag. 
To  facilitate  riding,  it  was  frinisned  with  a  slit  behind,  which 
could  be  buttoned  up  at  pleasure:  the  button-holes  were 
embroidered ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  similarity  of  embroid¬ 
ery  on  each  side  of  the  slit,  the  buttons  were  sewn  on  to  a 
strip  of  lace  matching  the  corresponding  button-hole  on  the 
other  side.  These  buttons  and  button-boles  left  their 
marks  in  the  coats  of  a  century  later,  in  the  form  of  goid- 
lacing  on  either  side  of  the  slit  of  the  tails. 

In  about  the  year  1700,  it  began  to  be  the  fashion  to 
gather  in  the  vest,  or  coat,  at  the  waist ;  and  it  seems  that 
this  was  first  done  by  two  buttons  near  the  hips  being 
buttoned  to  loops  rather  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  coat,  and 
situated  at  about  the  level  of  the  waist.  Our  soldiers,  much 
in  the  same  manner,  now  make  a  waist  in  their  loose  over¬ 
coats  by  buttoning  a  short  strap  to  two  buttons,  placed 
a  considerable  distance  apart  on  tne  back.  So,  also,  do  the 
Ulster  coats. 

The  old  fashion  is  illustrated  in  a  figure  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  1696,  in  an  old  illustration  of  the  “  Tale  of  the 

*  Fairholt,  p.  470. 
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Tub ; "  and  in  the  £gure  of  a  dandy  smelli^  a  nosegay,  in 
Hogarth’s  picture,  entitled,  “  Here  Justice  Triumphs  in  his 
£asy-Chair,”  &c.,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Engravings  of  this 
transition-period  of  dress  are,  however,  somewhat  rare ;  and 
it  is  naturally  not  common  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  part  of  the  coat  under  the  arms.  This  nabit  of  gathering 
in  tne  waist  will,  I  think,  explain  how  it  was  that,  although 
the  buttons  and  button-holes  were  retained  down  the  edge, 
the  coat  came  to  be  worn  somewhat  open  in  front. 

The  coat  naturally  fell  in  a  number  of  plaits  below  these 
hip-buttons;  but  in  most  of  Hogarth’s  pictures,  although 
the  buttons  and  plaits  remain,  yet  the  creases  above  tlie 
buttons  disappear,  and  seams  appear  to  run  from  the  but¬ 
tons  up  under  the  arms.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  coats 
seem  very  commonly  to  have  been  furnished  with  slits  run¬ 
ning  from  the  edge  of  the  skirt  up  under  the  arms,  and 
made  to  button  up,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  slit  of  the 
tails.*  The  sword  was  usually  worn  under  the  coat ;  and 
the  sword-hilt  came  through  the  slit  on  the  left  side.  Later 
on,  these  slits  appear  to  have  been  sewed  up ;  and  the  but¬ 
tons  and  button-noles  died  away,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  buttons  just  at  the  tops  of  the  slits  :  thus,  in  coats 
of  about  the  year  1705,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  several 
buttons  clustered  about  the  tops  of  all  these  slits.  The 
buttons  at  the  top  of  the  centre-slit  entirely  disappeared ; 
but  the  two  buttons  now  on  the  backs  of  our  coats  trace 
their  pedigree  up  to  those  on  the  hips.  Thus,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  although  our  present  buttons  represent  those 
used  for  making  the  waist,  yet  that  they  in  part  represent 
the  buttons  for  fastening  up  these  side-slits. 

The  folds  below  the  buttons  are  the  descendants  of  the 
plaits  before  mentioned,  notwithstanding  that  they  now 
appear  as  though  they  were  made  for,  and  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  commonly  used  as,  the  recesses  for  the  tail-pockets ; 
but  that  this  was  not  their  original  object  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that,  during  the  last  century,  the  pockets  were  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  placed  a  little  in  front  of  the  two 
hip-buttons  (which  have  since  moved  round  towards  the 
back),  and  had  highly-embroidered  flaps,  buttons,  and 
button-holes.  The  norizontal  pockets  may  now  be  traced 
in  the  pocket-flat  s  of  court-<lress  before  uluded  to ;  and 
the  vertical  pocl  et  is  represented  by  some  curious  braid¬ 
ing,  and  a  row  ot  buttons,  which  may  be  observed  on  the 
tails  of  the  tunics  of  the  foot-guards.  The  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  la.st  rudiment  became  reduced  to  its 
present  shapte  may  be  traced  in  books  of  uniforms ;  and 
one  of  the  stages  may  now  be  frequently  seen  in  the  livery 
of  servants,  in  the  form  of  three  or  four  buttons  running 
down  near  the  edge  of  the  tail,  sewe<l  on  to  a  scalloped 
patch  of  cloth  (the  pocket-flap),  which  is  itself  sewed  to 
the  coat. 

In  the  last  centurj’,  when  the  coats  had  large,  flapping 
skirts,  it  became  the  custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth’s 
pictures,  to  button  back  the  two  corners  of  the  coat,  and 
also  to  button  forward  the  inner  corners,  so  as  to  separate 
the  tails  for  convenience  in  riding.f 

This  custom  left  its  traces  in  the  uniform  of  our  soldiers 
down  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern  tunic ;  and  such 
traces  may  still  be  seen  in  some  uniforms;  for  example, 
those  of  a  lord-lieutenant,  and  of  the  French  gemdnrmerie. 
In  the  uniforms  of  which  I  speak,  the  coats  have  swallow¬ 
tails,  which  are  broadly  edgetl  with  a  light-colored  bonier, 
tapering  upwards,  and  getting  broatler  downwanls  :  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tail,  below  where  the  borders  join  (at  which 
joint  there  is  usually  a  button),  there  is  a  small  triangle  of 
the  same  color  as  the  coat,  with  its  apex  at  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  button.  Tbis  curious  appearance  is  explained  thus : 
'The  two  comers,  one  of  which  is  buttoned  forwanls,  and 
the  other  backwanls,  could  not  be  buttoned  actually  to  the 
edge  of  the  coat,  but  had  to  be  fastened  a  little  inland,  as 
it  were ;  and  thus  part  of  the  coat  was  visible  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tail :  the  light-colored  border,  although  sewed  to  the 

*  Mav  not  thii  explain  the  origin  of  the  Stuart  Jaaket,  worn  bjr 
HlghlandFK  7 

t  It  leemR  to  hare  been  in  actnal  uae  In  1760,  although  not  In  I7M. 
See  Cannon’*  Hlit.  Bee.  of  Brit.  Army,” —  the  Dragoon  Guai^* : 
London,  1837. 
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coat,  eviilently  now  represents  the  lining,  which  was  shown 
by  the  corners  being  turned  back.  It  appears  that  the 
whole  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  tails  were  sometimes 
turned  back  so  as  to  form  borders,  which  scarcely  tapered 
at  all ;  for  in  one  of  Regand’s  views,  of  about  the  year 
1750  (copied  in  Fairholt’s  work  at  p.  374),  there  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  gentleman’s  back ;  and  he  has  “  the  skirts  of  his 
coat  turned  back.”  On  the  tails  of  the  coat  are  drawn  a 
row  of  lines,  which  I  take  to  be  embroidered  button-holes ; 
so  that  it  appears  as  though  the  skirts  were  buttoned  back 
to  a  row  of  buttons. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  HI.  that  coats  were 
cut  back  at  the  waist,  as  are  our  present  evening-coats ; 
but  since,  before  that  fashion  was  introduced,  the  coats  had 
become  swallow-tailed  in  the  manner  explained,  it  seems 
likely  that  this  form  of  coat  was  suggested  by  the  previous 
fashion ;  and,  indeed,  stages  of  development  of  a  some¬ 
what  intermediate  character  may  be  observed  in  old  en¬ 
gravings.  In  the  uniforms  of  the  last  century  the  coats 
were  double-breasted,  but  were  generally  worn  open,  with 
the  flaps  thrown  back,  and  buttoned  to  rows  of  buttons  on 
the  coat.  These  flaps,  of  course,  showed  the  lining  of  the 
coat,  and  were  of  the  same  color  as  the  tails :  the  button¬ 
holes  wer^  usually  embroidered ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  coat  Wcame  richly  laced.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  coats  were  made  tight,  and  were  fastened 
together  in  front  by  hooks ;  but  the  vestiges  of  the  flaps  re¬ 
mained  in  a  double  line  of  buttons,  and  in  the  front  of  the 
coat  being  of  a  difierent  color  to  that  of  the  rest,  and 
being  richly  laced.  A  uniform  of  this  nature  is  still  re¬ 
tained  in  some  foreign  armies.  This  seems  also  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  term  ”  facings,”  as  applied  to  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  a  uniform :  since,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they 
would  be  of  the  same  color  as  these  flaps.  It  may  also  ex¬ 
plain  the  habit  of  braiding  the  front  of  a  coat,  as  is  done  in 
our  Hussar  and  other  regiments. 

In  a  “  History  of  Male  Fashions,”  published  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chronicle  in  1762,  we  find  that  “  snrtouts  have  now 
four  laps  on  each  side,  which  are  called  ‘  dog’s  ears ;  ’  when 
these  pieces  are  unbuttoned,  they  flap  backwanls  and  for¬ 
wards,  like  so  many  supernumerary  patches  just  tacked  on 
at  one  end ;  and  the  wearer  seems  to  have  bwn  playing  at 
backswords  till  his  coat  was  cut  to  pieces.  .  .  .  Very 
spruce  smarts  have  no  buttons  nor  holes  upon  the  breast  of 
these  their  curtouts,  save  what  are  upon  the  ears ;  and  their 
garments  only  wrap  over  their  bodies  like  a  morning- 
gown.”  •  These  dog’s  ears  may  now  be  seen,  in  a  very 
meaningless  state,  on  the  breasts  of  the  patrol-jackets  of  our 
officers ;  and  their  jackets  are  not  buttoned,  but  fastened  by 
hooks. 

In  early  times,  when  coats  were  of  silk,  or  velvet,  and 
enormously  expensive,  it  was,  no  doubt,  customary  to  turn 
up  the  cuns,  so  as  nut  to  soil  the  coat ;  and  thus  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  having  the  cuffs  turned  back  came  in.  During  the 
end-of  the  seventeenth,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  cuffs  were  very  widely  turned  back,  and  the  sleeves 
consequently  very  short ;  and  this  led  to  dandies  wearing 
large  lace  cuffs  to  their  shirts. 

Tlie  pictures  of  Hogarth,  and  of  others,  show  that  the 
coat-cuffs  were  buttoned  back  to  a  row  of  buttons  running 
round  the  wrist.  Tliese  buttons  still  exist  in  the  sleeves  of 
a  queen’s  counsel,  although  the  cuffs  are  sewed  back,  and 
the  button-holes  only  exist  in  the  form  of  pieces  of  braid. 
This  habit  explains  why  our  soldiers  now  have  their  cuffs 
of  different  colors  to  that  of  their  coats :  the  color  round 
the  linings,  for  each  regiment,  was  probably  determined  by 
the  colonel  for  the  time  being,  since  he  formerly  supplied 
the  clothing.  The  shape  of  the  cuff  has  been  recently 
altered  in  the  line-regiments,  so  that  all  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  is  gone. 

In  order  to  allow  of  turning  back  with  ease,  the  sleeve 
was  generally  split  on  the  outer  side,  and  could  be  fastened 
toge&er  with  a  line  of  buttons  and  embroidered  holes.  In 
Hogarth’s  pictures,  some  two  or  three  of  these  buttons  may 
be  commonly  seen  above  the  reversed  cuff ;  and,  notwith- 
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itanding  that  at  first  the  buttons  were  out  of  sight,  as  they 
(Sight  to  be,  in  the  reversed  part  of  the  cuff,  yet  after  the 
turning  back  had  become  <|uite  a  fixed  habit,  and  when 
sleeves  were  made  tight  again,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual 
to  have  the  button  for  the  cuff  sewed  on  to  the  proper  in¬ 
side,  that  is  to  say,  the  real  outside,  of  the  sleeve. 

The  early  stage  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth’s  picture  of  the 
“  Guards  Marching  to  Finchley ;  ”  and  the  present  rudi¬ 
ment  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  cuffs  of  Uie  same  regi¬ 
ments  now.  The  curious  buttons  and  gold  lace  on  the  cuffs 
and  collars  of  the  tunics  of  the  Life  Guards  have  the  like 
explanation  ;  but  this  is  hardly  intelligible  without  reference 
to  an  old  book  of  uniforms,  as,  for  example,  the  history  of 
the  Third  Dragoon  Gu.ards  before  referred  to. 

The  collar  of  a  coat  would  in  ordinary  weather  be 
turned  down,  and  the  lining  shown  :  hence  it  has  commonly 
a  different  color  to  that  of  the  coat,  and,  in  uniforms,  the 
same  color  as  have  the  cuffs,  which  form,  with  the  collars, 
the  so-called  “  facings.”  A  picture  of  Lucien  Bonaparte 
in  Lacroix’s  work  on  costume  shows  a  collar  so  immense 
that,  were  it  turned  up,  it  would  be  as  high  as  the  top  of 
his  head.  This  drawing  indicates  that  even  the  very  broad 
stand-up  collars  worn  in  uniforms  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  of  a  different  color  to  that  of  the  coat,  were  mere¬ 
ly  survivals  of  an  older  form  of  turn-down  collar.  In 
tliese  da^s,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  difference  in 
color  indicates  that  the  collar  was  originally  turned  down, 
yet  in  all  uniforms  it  is  made  to  stand  up. 

The  pieces  of  braid,  or  seams,  which  run  round  the  wrist 
in  ordinary  coats  are  clearly  the  last  remains  of  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  cuffs. 

Trousers.  —  I  will  merely  observe  that  we  find  an  in¬ 
termediate  stage  lietween  trousers  and  breeches  in  the 
pantaloon,  in  which  the  knee-buttons  of  the  breeches  have 
walked  down  to  the  ankle. 

Boots.  —  One  of  the  most  perfect  rudiments  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  top-boots.  These  IxKits  were  originally  meant 
to  come  above  the  knee ;  and,  as  liiav  be  observed  in  old 
jrictures,  it  became  customary  to  turn  the  upper  part  down,* 
so  that  the  lining  was  visible  all  round  the  top.  The  lining 
being  of  unblacked  leather  formed  the  brown  top  which  is 
now  worn.  The  original  boot-tag  may  be  observed  in  the 
form  of  a  mere  wisp  of  leather  sewed  to  the  top,  whilst  the 
real  acting  tag  is  sewed  to  the  inside  of  the  boot.  The 
back  of  the  top  is  also  sewed  up,  so  that  it  could  not  by 
any  ingenuity  be  turned  up  again  into  its  original  position. 

Again,  why  do  we  black  and  polish  our  boots?  The 
key  is  found  in  the  French  cirage,  or  blacking.  We  black 
our  boots  because  brown  leather  would,  with  wet  and  use, 
naturally  get  discolored  with  dark  patches,  and  thus  boots, 
to  look  well,  should  be  colored  black.  Now,  shooting-boots 
are  usually  greased ;  and  that  it  was  formerly  customary  to 
treat  ordinary  boots  in  the  same  manner  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse  in  the  ballad  of  “  Argentile  and  Curan  ”  :  — 

“  He  borrowed  on  the  working  dales 
His  holy  russets  oft, 

And  of  the  bacon’s  fat,  to  make 
His  startops  black  and  soft.” 

Startops  were  a  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes.  Fairholt  in  his 
work  states  that  “  the  oldest  kind  of  blacking  for  boots  and 
shoes  appears  to  have  been  a  thick,  viscid,  oily  substance.” 
But  for  neat  l)oots  a  cleaner  substance  than  grease  would 
be  required,  and  thus  wax  would  be  thought  of ;  and  that 
this  was  the  c.ase  is  shown  by  the  French  word  cirer,  which 
means  indifferently  to  “  wax”  or  to  “  polish  boots.”  Boots 
are,  of  course,  polished  because  wax  takes  so  good  a  polish. 
Lastly,  patent-leather  is  an  imitation  of  common  black¬ 
ing. 

A  gentleman  at  a  ball  might  perhaps  be  little  inclined  to 
think  that  his  boots  present  a  mere  imitation  of  the  grea.se 
on  his  shooting-boots ;  but  I  think  that  the  fact  seems  clear. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  articles  of  men’s 
clothing,  and  have  shown  how  numerous  and  curious  are 

*  Fairbolt,  p.  4S5. 


the  rudiments  or  “  survivals,”  as  Mr.  Taylor  calls  them  :  a 
more  thorough  search  proves  the  existence  of  many  more. 
For  instance,  the  various  gowns  worn  at  the  universities 
and  elsewhere  afford  examples.  These  gowns  were,  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  merely  upper  gar¬ 
ments,*  but  have  survived  into  this  age  as  mere  badges. 
Their  chief  peculiarities  consist  in  the  sleeves;  and  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  that  nearly  all  of  such  peculiarities  point  to  various 
devices  by  which  the  wearing  of  the  sleeves  has  been 
eluded,  or  rendered  less  burdensome.  Thus,  the  plaits  and 
buttons  in  a  barrister’s  gown,  and  the  slit  in  front  of  the 
sleeve  of  the  B.  A.’s  gown,  are  for  this  purpose.  In  an 
M.  A.’s  gown  the  sleeves  extend  below  the  knees ;  but  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  side  through  which  the  arm  is  passed  :  the 
end  of  the  sleeve  is  sewed  up ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  scal¬ 
lop  at  the  lower  part,  which  represents  the  narrowing  for 
the  wrist.  A  barrister’s  gown  has  a  small  hood  sewed  to 
the  left  shoulder,  which  would  hardly  go  on  to  the  head  of 
an  infant,  even  if  it  could  be  opened  out  into  a  hood  shap& 

It  is  not,  however,  in  our  dress  alone  that  these  survival* 
exist :  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  things  of  our  every¬ 
day  life.  For  instance,  any  one  who  has  experienced  a 
drive  on  a  road  so  bad  that  leaning  back  in  the  carriage  is 
impossible  will  understand  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  arm-slings  such  as  are  placed  in  first-class  railway- 
carriages,  and  will  agree  that  in  such  carriages  they  are 
mere  surviv.als.  The  rounded  tracery  on  the  outsides  of 
railway-carriages  show  the  remnants  of  the  idea  that  a 
coach  was  the  proper  pattern  on  which  to  build  them  ;‘and 
the  word  “  guard  is  derived  from  the  man  who  sat  behind 
the  coach,  and  defended  the  passengers  and  mails  with  bis 
blunderbuss.  That  these  are  not  mere  conjectures  may  be 
seen  from  pictures  of  the  first  railway  trains. 

There  were  spiecial  mail-carriages  on  the  early  trains 
(1837-38)  on  the  Birmingham  Railway,  which  were  made 
very  narrow,  and  to  hold  only  four  in  each  compartment 
(two  and  two),  so  as  to  be  like  tlie  coach  they  had  just  su¬ 
perseded. 

The  words  dt-le,  tran^pofe,  stet,  used  in  correcting  proof- 
sheets  ;  the  words  $ed  vide,  or  s.  r.,  ubi  sup.,  ibid,  loc.  cit.,  used 
in  foot-notes ;  the  sign  “  being  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  wor<l  et ;  the  word  finis,  until  recently  placed  at  the  ends 
of  books;  and  the  old  fashion  of  giving  an  English  book  a 
Latin  title,  are  all  doubtless  survivals  from  the  days  when 
all  books  were  in  Latin  :  the  mark  /(,  used  in  writing,  for 
interpolating,  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  sentence  to  be  included.  The  royal  “  broad- 
arrow  ”  mark  is  a  survivor  of  the  head  of  “  a  barbed  jave¬ 
lin,  carried  by  sergeants-at-arms  in  the  king’s  presence  as 
early  as  Richard  uie  First’s  tiine.”t  Then,  again,  we  pro¬ 
bably  mount  horses  from  the  left  side  lest  our  swords  should 
impede  us.  The  small  saddle  on  the  surcingle  of  a  horm, 
the  seams  in  the  backs  of  cloth-bound  Ix^ks,  and  at  the 
backs  of  gloves,  are  rudiments ;  but  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
sui-h  things  would  be  almost  endless.  I  have  said  enougl^ 
however,  to  show  that,  by  remembering  that  there  is  nihil 
sine  causa,  the  observation  of  even  common  things  of 
every-day  life  may  be  made  less  trivial  than  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear. 

It  seems  a  general  rule  that  on  solemn  or  ceremonial  oc¬ 
casions  men  retain  archaic  forms :  thus  it  is  that  court- 
dress  is  a  survival  of  the  every-tlay  dress  of  the  last  cenr 
tury  ;  that  uniforms  in  general  are  richer  in  rudiments  than 
common  dress ;  that  a  carriage  with  a  postilion  is  de  ri~ 
gueur  at  a  wedding ;  and  that  (as  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock)  the  priests  of  a  savage  nation,  aetjuainted  with 
the  use  of  metals,  still  use  a  stone  knife  for  their  sacrifices, 
just  as  Anglican  priests  prefer  candles  to  gas. 

The  details  given  in  this  article,  although  merely  curious, 
and  perhaps  insignificant  in  themselves,  show  that  the 
study  of  dress  from  an  evolutional  stand-point  serves  as  yet 
one  further  illustration  of  the  almost  innnite  ramifications 
to  which  natural  selection  and  its  associated  doctrines  of 
development  may  be  applied. 

*  Rev  fignrea,  pp.  1254,  311,  Kstrholt. 
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A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  RINGED  PLANET. 

At  midnight  on  the  9th  of  July,  1872,  Saturn  being  at 
the  time  due  south,  and  not  far  abore  the  horizon,  we  set 
forth  on  our  royage  across  the  depths  of  space  which  sepa¬ 
rate  this  earth  from  the  ringed  planet.  The  royage  we  were 
now  undertaking  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  that  to  the 
snn  which  I  have  already  described.  Nearly  nine  times  as 
far  we  were  to  travel ;  and  that,  not  towards  tne  glorious  cen¬ 
tre  whence  light  and  heat  are  dispersed  to  the  members  of 
the  planetary  scheme,  but  to  regions  where  his  influence  is 
diminished  a  hiindred-fold,  where,  for  aught  that  we  as  yet 
knew,  an  unendurable  <legree  of  cold  may  prevail,  and  where 
life  must  exist  under  conditions  altogether  different  from 
those  with  which  we  were  familiar.  Yet  I  must  confess 
that,  deeply  as  I  bad  been  interested  when  we  set  forth  on 
our  journey  to  the  sun,  I  was  yet  more  interested  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  Wonderful  are  the  mysteries  of  the  sun.  stupen¬ 
dous  bis  bulk  and  might,  past  conception  his  glory  !  yet  the 
human  sympathies  are  more  ilirectly  affected  by  the  thousht 
of  what  may  exist  in  worlds  resembling  our  own.  The 
grandeur  of  the  universe  is  incomprehensible,  “  the  glory  of 
God  is  insufferable ;  ”  but  in  other  worlds  we  may  find  crea¬ 
tures  as  imperfect  as  ourselves ;  there  we  may  witness  phe¬ 
nomena  that  we  can  understand  liecause  they  are  compara¬ 
ble  with  those  already  known  to  us :  in  such  worlds,  in  fine, 
we  may  find  safety  from  “  the  persecution  of  the  infinite.” 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  we  watched  the  earth 
gradually  passing  from  our  view.  It  was  night.  Our  course 
was  directeil  towards  the  darkest  regions  of  the  heavens ; 
and,  as  the  faint  lights  which  shone  from  towns  and  villages 
beneath  us,  grew  undiseernible  with  distance,  we  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  profound  darkness,  which  seemed  so  much  the 
more  awful  that  around  us  was  almost  vacant  space.  As  in 
our  former  journey,  the  sounds  of  earth  gradually  subsided 
into  perfect  stillness ;  though,  again,  as  we  passed  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  air,  what  had  seemed  stillness  appeared  to  us  as 
uproar  by  contrast  with  the  silence  o.  interplanetary 
space.  We  passed  rapidly  onwards,  directing  our  course 
almost  exactly  towanis  Saturn,  now  shining  very  con¬ 
spicuously  in  a  somewhat  barren  portion  of  the  constellation 
Sagittarius,  but  giving  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  orb 
which  we  had  so  lately  left ;  for  we  were  curious  to  know 
how  the  earth  would  ap[iear  when  vicweil  from  its  night- 
side.  We  could  readily  recognize  the  earth’s  shape,  because 
the  stars  were  now  shining  with  great  splendor,  in  numbers 
enormously  excet'ding  those  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
earth  on  the  darkest  and  clearest  night ;  and  there  was  a 
vast,  circid.tr  disc  of  darkness,  where  stars  were  blotted  from 
view  by  the  earth’s  globe.  We  could  see  this  dark  disc 
gradually  contracting,  like  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  as  we  tra¬ 
velled  onwartls ;  and  we  could,  in  some  sort,  estimate  our 
position  by  noting  the  dimensions  of  this  gigantic  eye,  whose 
iris  was  the  star-bespangled  sky,  while  iU  pupil  was  the 
great  globe  itself,  which  men  inhabit. 

Presently,  as  we  travelled  onwards,  the  moon  appeared 
on  the  left  of  the  earth.  So  soon  as  her  full  disc  was  un¬ 
covered,  we  saw  her  as  a  fine  sickle  of  light.  But,  to  our 
astonishment,  the  rest  of  her  di.se  was  party-colored.  The 

[lart  farthest  on  the  left  was  perfectly  black ;  its  outer  out- 
ine  only  distinguishable  because  projected  on  the  starlit 
sky.  iTiis  part  formed  a  black  sickle  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  the  sickle  of  true  moonlight.  But  between  the 
white  and  black  sickles  lay  a  half-lit  space  of  a  bluish  green 
color.  This  color  was  well  marked ;  and  we  were  at  some 
lou  to  account  for  it,  until  X.  pointed  out  that  this  part  of 
the  mcon’s  surface  was  illuminated  by  earthshine  chiefly 
coming  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whence,  doubtless,  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  beautiful  tint  which  was  spread  over  the  middle 
of  the  lunar  disc. 

Passing  farther  away,  we  saw  that  the  left  side  of  the 
earth’s  disc  began  to  be  illumined  by  a  faint  light  received 
from  the  moon.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  disc  of  the  earth 
continued  perfectly  dark,  until  we  began  to  approach 
the  orbit  of  the  moon,  when  we  could  perceive  that  all 
round  the  earth’s  disc  a  deep  red  light  was  making  its  ap- 
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pearance.  Before  long,  we  saw  that  this  was  actual  sunlight, 
^e  earth’s  globe  at  this  time  presented  a  marvellous 
appearance.  Its  apparent  diameter  was  aliout  four  times 
as  great  as  the  moon’s  (not  as  then  appearing  to  us,  but  as 
she  appears  when  seen  nom  the  earth)  ;  but  all  around  this 
large,  dark  disc  we  could  see  a  ruddy  light  of  extrema 
brightness,  and  growing  gradually  brighter  as  we  receded. 
At  length,  while  the  eai^’s  disc  was  still  ten  or  twelve  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
we  could  perceive  that  the  red  light  was  as  bright  as  tha 
rising  sun.  It  was,  indeed,  actually  the  sun,  rising  into  our 
view ;  but  instead  of  rising  opposite  one  part  only  of  tha 
earth’s  dark  disc,  the  sun  was  rising  (if  I  may  use  the  c»- 
pression)  all  round  the  earth  :  only  in  one  or  two  places  tha 
bright  red  ring  was  interrupted;  and  opposite  these  regions, 
the  red  glare  beyond  was  somewhat  fainter.  But  what 
seemed  to  us  an  amazing  circumstance  was  to  see  the  sun 
actually  transformed  into  a  red  ring  of  light,  having  an 
apparent  diameter  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that 
he  ordinarily  presents.  This  must  appear  so  incredibls 
that  I  fear  many  may  be  disposed  to  consider  that  we  wera 
in  some  way  deceived :  or  even,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubts  thus  suggested,  to  disbelieve  this  narrative  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  describe  what  we  actually 
witnessed,  without  inquiring  how  far  it  may  seem  likely  or 
unlikely  to  those  whom  this  narrative  may  reach. 

I  would  willingly  enter  upon  X.’s  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  spectacle  now  presented  to  us,  as  well  as  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  aspect  presented  by  the  sun  as  our  distance  gradually 
increased.  But  I  am  told  that  it  is  desirable  for  me  to  turn 
from  the  narrative  of  these  phenomena,  in  order  to  present 
the  record  of  that  part  of  our  journev  which  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  planet  Saturn.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  to 
mention  that  the  bright  ring  of  light  which  was,  for  the 
nonce,  our  sun,  contracted  gratlually  in  di.ametcr  as  we  re¬ 
ceded,  increasing  continually  in  brightness.  Later,  we 
reached  a  stage  on  our  journey  when  the  earth  began  to  be 
presented  as  a  vast  black  disc  upon  the  solar  face,  now  no 
longer  magnified  by  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
This  black  disc  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  presently 
another  smaller  disc,  the  moon’s,  appeared  along  with  it  on 
the  sun’s  face.  At  this  time  we  had  passed  somewhat 
beyond  the  path  of  Mars ;  and  we  turned  from  the  further 
contemplation  of  the  earth  and  moon,  in  order  to  give  all 
our  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  our  journey  towards  the 
ringed  planet. 

Saturn  now  appeared  much  brighter  than  we  had  ever 
before  beheld  him.  Our  course  thus  far  had  carried  us  al¬ 
most  directly  towards  him,  though  a  very  slight  deviation 
northwards  had  to  be  made  so  soon  as  we  ceased  to  direct 
our  path  by  keeping  the  earth  on  the  middle  of  the  sun’s 
face.  We  had  had  a  special  object  in  this,  as  X.  was  very 
desirous  of  studying  the  varying  appearance  of  the  earth 
as  we  so  travelled.  Now,  however,  we  travelled  directly 
towards  the  rich  golden  orb  of  Saturn.  We  could  not  at 
present  see  the  ring,  nor,  indeed,  any  sign  that  the  planet 
is  not  like  other  planets.  Saturn  shone  there  before  us, 
distinguished  only  from  the  stars  by  his  superior  bright¬ 
ness,  and  a  certain  indescribable  contrast  between  his  light 
and  theirs.  For  though  the  stars  were  not  twinkling,  but 
shining  with  “  purest  ray  serene,”  yet  was  there  something 
in  the  stellar  lisht  which  causeil  it  to  differ  unmistakably 
from  that  of  Saturn.  It  may  have  been  partly,  perhaps, 
that,  owing  to  the  exceeding  swiftness  of  our  onward  flignt, 
we  unconscioualy  recognized  the  comparative  nearness  of 
Saturn,  and  were  thus  impressed  by  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  light  from  suns  millions  of  times  farther  from  us, 
and  that  from  an  orb  which,  vast  though  it  is,  is  yet  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  with  the  least  of  the  suns  which  people 
space. 

We  passed  through  the  zone  of  asteroids ;  and  I  could 
tell  you  much  that  would  interest  you  respecting  these 
small  bodies ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  reserve  such  details 
for  another  occasion.  Let  it  suQicc  to  mention  that  astron¬ 
omers  have  not  yet  discovered  the  thousandth  part  of  this 
family  of  small  planets.  Even  crossing  the  zone  at  one 
particular  point,  we  saw  more  asteroids  than  astronomers 
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have  yet  counted  ;  though  certainly  hundreds  of  those  we 
saw  were  so  small  that  astronomers  could  not  hope  to  see 
them  with  the  telescopes  at  present  in  use.  Not  even  tlie 
largest  that  we  passed  presented  any  signs  of  being  inhab¬ 
ited,  or  fit  for  habitation.  But  the  asteroids  are  not  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  larger  planet.  Every  one  of  these  bodies  is  as 
well-rounded  an  orb  as  the  earth  on  which  you  live. 

Swiftly  we  traversed  the  enormous  gap  separating  the 
outermost  part  of  the  zone  of  asteroids  from  the  path  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  Although  this  planet  was  on  the  opposite  part  of  his 
orbit,  we  could  recognize  our  approach  to  his  course  by  a 
circumstance  which  caused  us  no  little  surprise.  We  found 
many  small  comets  travelling  slantwise  across  our  path  in 
this  neighborhood.  Probably  they  belong  to  a  system  or 
family  of  comets  which  have  been  attracted  from  their  foi^ 
mer  course  round  the  sun  by  the  mighty  energy  residing  in 
Jupiter’s  mass,  and  have  thenceforth  continued  to  circle  in 
paths  crossing  that  of  the  giant  planet.  If  so,  their  real 
number  must  be  enormous;  for,  of  course,  we  only  saw  a 
few  of  those  which  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  rounding 
the  part  of  their  path  near  Jupiter’s  orbit,  or,  rather,  near 
diat  part  of  Jupiter’s  orbit  which  we  crossed  in  journeying 
to  Saturn. 

When  we  were  within  about  ninety  millions  of  miles 
from  Saturn,  we  began  to  recognize  the  shape  of  the  Sa¬ 
turnian  rings.  The  planet  was  now  a  glorious  object.  It 
was  shining  far  more  brightly  than  Jupiter  or  Venus  when 
at  their  brightest ;  and  its  rich,  golden-yellow  hue  distin¬ 
guished  it  from  all  that  we  had  hitherto  seen  in'  the  heav¬ 
ens.  There  was  no  orb  within  our  view,  save  the  sun 
done,  which  could  be  compared  with  this  golden  oval  in 
splendor,  though  the  whole  of  the  celestial  sphere,  spread 
over  with  a  hundred  thousand  stars,  was  open  to  our  con¬ 
templation.  Behind  us  lay  the  sun,  whose  disc  was  barely 
equal  to  the  seventieth  part  of  the  orb  he  shows  to  the 
earth.  Directly  in  front  lay  Saturn,  looking  nearly  as 
large  as  the  sun,  though  infinitely  less  brilliant.  Besides 
these  two  orbs,  tbe  heavens  presented  only  bright  points  of 
light ;  and  the  earth  we  had  so  lately  left  was  now  alto¬ 
gether  undiscernible. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  —  for  save 
where  some  vagrant  meteor  Hashed  past  us,  we  saw  no 
create<l  thing  within  ninety  millions  of  miles,  —  we  exer- 
dsed  the  powers  we  possessed  to  their  utmost,  in  order  to 
reach  the  planet  whicn  we  recognized,  for  the  time  being,  as 
a  home  prepared  for  us.  Saturn  grew  under  our  view,  so 
swift  was  our  onward  flight:  his  ring-system  became  more 
aud  more  clearly  discernible ;  and  ms  satellites  could  now 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  star-bespangled  back- 
und  over  which,  hitherto,  all  but  the  two  brightest  had 
n  lost.  We  had  determined  to  pass  strai^t  to  the 
planet’s  globe,  a  course  which  would  carry  us  above  the 
nearest  part  of  the  ring-system.  I  say  “  ateve,”  though  in 
reality  “  above  was  below,  and  below  was  above,”  stripped 
as  we  were  of  gravitating  body.  We  were,  in  fact,  to  pass 
athwart  the  northern  face  of  the  rings. 

As  we  neared  the  planet,  though  as  yet  we  were  far  be¬ 
yond  the  path  of  the  outermost  satellite,  we  could  perceive 
that  the  golden  color  which  had  formed  so  beautiful  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  Saturn  came  from  certain  parts  only  of  his  globe ; 
or,  rather,  a  much  deeper  tint,  a  burning  cinnamon  (so  to 
describe  at  once  the  intensity  of  the  color,  and  its  peculiar 
hue),  came  from  certain  zones  of  the  planet.  Even  these 
zones  seemed  mottled,  insomuch  that  we^were  prepared  to  find 
that,  on  a  nearer  approach,  their  tint  would  be  found  to  re¬ 
sult  from  a  mixture  of  various  colors.  But  between  them 
were  zones  quite  differently  tinted.  The  actual  aspect  of 
the  planet  may  be  thus  described  :  the  great  central  zone, 
occupying  the  position  of  the  planet’s  equator,  was  of  a 
bright  yellow,  so  flecked  with  spots  of  pure  white  that 
when  we  had  been  somewhat  farther  away,  it  had  appeared 
almost  perfectly  white.  Then  came  on  either  side  zones  of 
a  rich  purple,  flecked  with  yellow  spots,  between  which 
were  the  “  burning  cinnamon  ”  bands  already  mentioned. 
But  the  purple  of  the  zones  became  more  and  more  bluish 
the  farther  the  zones  were  from  the  equatorial  belt.  Close 
by  the  north  pole  were  several  narrow  zones  of  a  delicate 


blue ;  and  the  pole  itself  was  occupied  by  a  wide  region  of 
rich  cobalt  blue,  flecked  with  purple  and  olive-green  spots. 
The  southern  polar  regions  were  as  yet  conceale<l  from  our 
view  by  the  rings.  There  was  a  symmetry  and  beauty  in 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  planet  which  cannot  be  described. 
The  rings  added  largely  to  the  effect :  they  also  presented 
a  singularly  charming  arrangement  of  color.  We  could 
already  perceive  that  the  outer  ring  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  rings,  and  also  by  several  circular  gaps  not  extend¬ 
ing  completely  round,  while  the  chief  ring  (the  second 
great  ring  inwards)  appe.ared  very  singularly  striped  by  a 
series  of  dark  concentric  markings.  Both  these  rings 
shone  with  a  yellow  light,  the  dark  markings  presenting  a 
sepia  tint,  while  the  great  division  between  the  two  rings, 
instead  of  being  black,  as  we  exjiected,  was  of  a  deep 
brown-purple  color.  Somewhat  similar,  but  more  richly 
purple,  was  the  so-called  dark  ring,  except  that  where  it 
crossed  the  planet’s  disc  it  appeared  to  shine  with  a  full 
brown  color,  'rhe  shape  of  tlie  glolie,  and  even  the  figure 
of  certain  markings  upon  it,  could  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  dark  ring.  We  even  thought  that  we  could 
trace  the  shape  of  the  globe  through  the  inner  part  of  the 
second  bright  ring;  and  subsequently  we  found  tiiat  we  had 
not  been  deceived  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  will  be  well  that  I  should 
omit  further  reference  at  present  to  what  in  reality  occu¬ 
pied  no  small  share  of  our  attention  as  we  approached  Sat¬ 
urn’s  globe.  The  marvellous  aspect  of  the  rings  must  be 
described  farther  on.  For  the  present  I  shall  speak  only 
of  the  globe  of  the  planet. 

To  our  amazement,  we  found,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  Sat¬ 
urn,  that  his  whole  surface  presenteil  a  scene  of  indescrib¬ 
able  agitation.  The  white  clouds  on  the  equatorial  belt 
appeared,  and  changed  in  shape,  and  vanished,  with  start¬ 
ling  rapidity.  And  the  whole  of  this  belt  seemed  opales¬ 
cent,  the  color  and  brightness  of  the  different  parts  varying 
continuously.  These  changes  had  not  been  noticed  by  us 
when  we  were  at  a  greater  distance,  because  they  did  not 
affect  the  general  lustre  or  color  of  the  zone,  or  even  of 
large  portions  of  its  extent.  But  now  they  were  perfectly 
distinct,  and  each  moment  growing  more  marked  in  char¬ 
acter.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  great  equatorial  belt 
than  by  comparing  its  appearance  to  that  of  shifting  clouds 
of  steam  strongly  illuminated  by  concealed  fires.  The 
neighboring  belts  were  equally  changeful  in  aspect ;  but 
they  presented  at  all  times  a  much  greater  depth  and  va¬ 
riety  of  color.  It  was  as  though,  not  white  steam-clouds, 
but  clouds  of  colored  gas,  were  illuminated  by  a  continually 
changing  glow.  Tlie  colors  were  even  more  variegated 
near  the  planet’s  poles ;  though  here  the  changes  were  less 
rapid  ana  remark.able.  The  general  blue  color  of  these  re¬ 
gions  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  overhanging 
pall  of  blue  vapor,  through  which,  from  time  to  time,  a  pur¬ 
plish  glow  could  be  recognized  in  certain  spots. 

These  appearances  were  so  remarkable,  and  seemed  so 
obviously  to  belong  to  the  planet  itsi^lf,  and  not  to  be 
caused  by  the  varying  effects  of  the  sun’s  light,  that  we  de¬ 
termined,  as  we  drew  near  the  planet  and  when  we  were 
already  past  the  inner  edge  of  the  dark  ring,  to  circle 
round  Saturn’s  globe  so  as  to  reach  its  unillumined  side, 
before  passing  beneath  the  planet’s  atmosphere. 

We  did  so,  penetrating  into  the  vast  shadow  projected 
by  the  planet  into  space.  Instead,  however,  of  the  black 
darkness  which  might  have  been  expected,  we  found  that 
all  the  part  of  the  planet  which  at  the  moment  was  turned 
from  the  sun  was  aglow  with  a  somewhat  dull  luminosity, 
like  that  of  fire  shining  through  smoke  or  vapor.  There 
was  no  night,  and  seemingly  no  rest,  on  the  half  of  the  hem¬ 
isphere  turned  from  the  sun.  Occasionally  we  could  even 
see  an  intense  luminosity  spreading  over  wiile  regions  of 
the  planet’s  surface,  and  then  presently  sinking  into  a  dull 
glow,  as  of  heated  metal.  'This  was  in  the  planet’s  equato¬ 
rial  regions ;  though  at  rare  intervals  a  somewhat  similar 
phenomenon  could  be  recognized  along  other  zones.  The 
polar  regions  alone  were  dark,  save  where  a  very  faint  and 
dull  luminosity  became  momentarily  apparent.  But  this 
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was  even  fainter  than  the  dull  );low  constantly  mani- 
feat  over  the  equatorial  and  neighboring  zones. 

We  l)egan  to  perc-eive,  that,  whatever  else  of  interest  we 
mi^ht  find  in  the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  need  certainly  not 
looic  for  living  creatures  there.  It  was  plain  that  we  were 
about  to  visit  a  region  where  nature's  forces  were  working 
too  intensely  to  admit  of  other,  and  less  active,  forms  of 
force.  We  became  cognizant,  indeed,  of  another  circum¬ 
stance,  which  confirmed  this  impression.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  could  perceive  that  myr¬ 
iads  of  meteors  and  small  comets  were  circling  close  around 
him,  or  streaming  in  upon  his  surface.  Tliey  travelled 
much  less  swiftly  than  those  which  we  had  seen  in  the 
sun’s  neighborhotxl ;  but  still  their  velocity  was  enormous, 
insomuch  that  their  fall  upon  the  planet,  or  their  swift  rush 
through  his  atmosphere,  would  have  sufficed  to  destroy  all 
living  creatures  on  his  glolie.  But  the  fiery  glow  of  so 
large  a  projiortion  of  Saturn’s  visible  surface  seemed  of  it¬ 
self  sufficient  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  inhabited. 

When  at  length  we  passed  within  the  Saturnian  atmos¬ 
phere,  —  which  extends  but  a  small  distance  relatively 
above  his  visible  surface,  —  we  obtained  at  once  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  the  abode 
of  life.  Immediately  a  strange  uproar  surrounded  us,  less 
intense,  but  scarcely  less  appalling,  than  that  which  prevails 
within  the  solar  atmosphere.  Repeated  reverberations 
seemed  to  announce,  either  the  collision  !of  enormous  masses, 
or  the  occurrence  of  tremenduous  volcanic  outbursts.  But 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  noises  which  greeted  us  was 
an  intense  and  persistent  hissing,  as  though  steam  were 
rushing  from  a  million  outlets  at  once. 

Passing  to  the  illuminated  portion  qf  the  planet,  and  re¬ 
maining  on  the  equatorial  zone,  we  found  ourselves  still 
unable  to  tell  w  hence  this  hideous  noise  proceeded.  On  all 
sides  of  us  were  immense  masses  and  columns  of  whitish 
vapor :  some  rushing  violently  to  vast  distances  alxjve  us, 
others  sinking,  others  quiescent  in  position,  but  rapidly 
changing  in  figure.  Directing  our  perceptions  towards  the 
depths  beneath  us,  we  could  recognize  no  sign  of  any  surface. 
We  passed  downwards  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles, 
ontil  we  had  lost  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  was  replaced 
by  the  continually  increasing  glow  of  the  fires  we  were 
approaching.  At  length,  as  we  passed  through  a  layer  of 
mouds,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  twenty 
thousand  miles  below  what  we  had  regarded  as  the  surface 
of  the  planet,  we  suddenly  beheld  a  scene  so  startling  that 
we  stayed  our  course,  as  by  common  consent,  to  gaze  upon 
it.  We  at  length  saw  the  true  surface  of  Saturn.  And  what 
a  surface  I  For  land  and  water,  we  saw  glowing  rock  and 
molten  lava.  Vast  seas  of  fire,  tossed  by  furious  gales 
whose  breath  was  flame,  coruscated  with  a  thousand  colors, 
m  their  condition  underwent  continual  change.  Tlien,  over 
a  wide  extent  of  those  oceans,  the  intense  lustre  would  die 
ant,  to  be  replaced  by  a  dull,  almost  imperceptible,  glow, 
where  the  surface  of  the  fiery  ocean  was  changing  into  a 
onist  of  red-hot  rock.  But  then  came  fresh  disturbance  : 
the  crust  broke  in  a  thousand  places,  showing  the  intensely 
hot  sea  beneath.  Fragments  of  red-hot  rock,  many  miles 
in  extent,  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  raging  sea. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  evidences  of  an  intense  energy. 
For  from  time  to  time  the  rush  of  the  hurricanes  which 
raged  over  the  molten  oce:<ns  was  hushed  into  comparative 
atillness,  as  volcanic  explosions  took  place,  the  least  of  which 
seemed  competent  to  (lestroy  a  world.  Enormous  volumes 
of  steam,  and  of  other  imprisoned  gases,  were  flung  upwards 
with  irresistible  force,  bursting  their  way  through  the  over¬ 
hanging  canopy  of  cloud,  and  passing  to  heights  where, 
from  our  present  Btand-|>oint,  they  were  wholly  lost  to  view. 

We  should  have  wished,  perhaps,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  to  extend  our  survey  over  the  rest  of  S.tturn’s  sur¬ 
face  ;  tliough,  from  what  we  had  already  witnessed,  we  felt 
well  assure<l  that  the  whole  planet  is  the  scene  of  a  turmoil 
and  confusion  resembling  that  now  before  us.  At  the  poles, 
indeed,  there  is  an  approach  to  quiescence  ;  and  it  would 
even  appear  that,  betore  many  a^es  are  past,  the  polar 
Saturnian  regions  may  be  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  living 
crea^rcs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equatorial  zone  of  Saturn 
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seems  to  he  in  a  state  of  abnormal  activity ;  and,  though  this 
may,  be  in  great  part,  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  subtei^ 
ranean  forces  at  work  here,  and  to  their  partial  relief  from 
the  action  of  gravity,  yet  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  continual  downpour  of  cometic  and  meteoric  matter 
over  this  zone.  Even  during  our  short  stay,  the  dense 
atmosphere  around  and  above  us  was  roused  more  than  once 
into  tremendous  whirlwinds  by  the  arrival  of  enormous 
masses  of  matter  from  without.  But  though  local  peculi¬ 
arities  of  this  sort  exist,  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  bulk  of  Saturn  is  instinct  with  fiery 
energy,  rendering  it  altogether  unsuited  to  be  the  abode  of 
living  creatures,  or  at  least  of  creatures  resembling  any  ex¬ 
isting  on  the  earth.  If  creatures  of  another  kind  exist 
there,  we  could  recognize  no  sign  of  their  presence.  If  there 
are  intelligent  beings  there,  their  intelligence  is  not  such  as 
human  intelligence  can  communicate  with.  We  agreed 
that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  went,  —  and,  as  1  have 
told  you,  our  powers  of  perception  were  limited,  —  Saturn, 
like  the  sun,  is  altogether  uninhabited.  It  is  the  scene  of 
an  intense  physical  activity ;  but  no  form  of  vital  energy 
exists  there,  nor  are  any  of  tlie  processes  at  work  there  due 
to  the  action  of  any  form  of  intelligence. 

We  passed  from  the  burning  surface  of  Saturn,  through 
his  intensely  heated  and  most  perturbed  atmosphere,  sharing 
a  common  sense  of  regret  that  our  journey  had,  ns  we 
thought,  been  fruitless.  We  had,  indeed,  seen  much  that 
was  wonderful,  and  much  that  we  had  hitherto  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of ;  but  we  had  set  out  on  our  voyage  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  other  living  creatures  in  Saturn ;  and  we  had 
found,  not  only  that  none  such  exist,  but  that  this  giant  orb 
is  altogether  unfit  to  be  the  abo<le  of  lile.  We  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  carry  out  our  original  plan,  —  to  visit  the  rings  and 
satellites  betore  returning  to  the  earth.  'Tlie  rings,  naturally, 
received  our  attention  in  the  first  instance. 

So  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond  the  atmosphere  of 
Saturn,  we  found  that,  during  our  stay,  the  planet’s  swift 
rotation  had  carried  the  region  we  had  been  visiting  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  it  had  before  occupied 
We  had,  indeed,  been  only  some  tlu-ee  hours  under  the  veil 
of  clouds  which  form  the  surface  of  the  planet  as  he  a])pears 
to  terrestrial  astronomers.  But  three  hours  in  Saturn,  cU 
Ail  real  surface,  corresjmnd  to  nearly  half  a  day  on  the 
earth,  though  observers  on  the  earth,  mistaking  the  cloud- 
regions  for  his  surface,  call  his  rotation-period  ten  hours. 
Accordingly  we  were  at  a  loss  at  first  to  know  precisely 
where  we  were.  And  I  would  note  in  passing  that  none 
should  undertake  such  voyages  as  ours  without  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  astronomical  knowledge,  lest  haply  having 
lost  sight  of  the  world  they  had  left,  tliey  should  be  unable 
to  re-discover  it.  Where  we  were,  there  was  indeed  little 
risk  of  this,  as  the  rings  and  satellites  indicated  sufliciently 
the  position  we  were  in.  We  had  but  to  look  towards  the 
heavens  to  see  the  tiny  but  brilliant  orb  which  is  the  sun  of 
S.iturn  ;  and  at  once  we  knew  where  Saturn’s  rotation  had 
carried  us. 

We  now  passed  to  the  so-called  dark  ring.  Tliis  ring  is, 
however,  no  darker,  in  one  sense,  than  the  others.  Tlie 
seeming  darkness  and  brightness  of  the  rings  are  not  at  all 
due  to  the  darkness  or  brightness  of  the  matter  eouqiosing 
them.  The  fact  really  is,  that  the  dark  ring  consists  of  a 
number  of  very  small  bodies,  all  travelling  nearly  in  the 
same  level,  and  so  widely  scattered  tliat  one  can  see,  through 
the  ring,  the  deep  blue  background  of  the  sky.  Tliis  deep 
blue  background,  combined  with  the  yellowish  red  light 
which  these  bodies  reflect,  produces  ^e  purplish  brown 
color  which  terrestrial  telescopists  recognize  in  this  ring. 

But,  when  we  reached  the  ring,  we  found  that  the  small 
satellites  are  immersed  in  a  vaporous  envelope,  nut  forming 
atmospheres  for  the  satellites  severally,  but  constituting  a 
somewhat  flattened  ring  of  vajmr  through  which  they  travel 
They  actually  carry  with  them,  however,  considerable 
masses  of  this  vapor ;  and  hence  some  very  remarkable 
eflects  follow.  For,  though  the  satellites  are  severally 
minute,  their  vapor-coats  extend  pretty  widely  j  and  thus, 
though  collisions  rarely  occur  in  this  ring  between  the 
actu^  satellites,  their  vaporous  envelopes  are  continuaLly 
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encountering:  so  that  the  general  atmospheric  ring  is 
loaded  with  detached  vaporous  masses,  which  only  dinuse 
themselves  very  gradually  into  the  surrounding  and  much 
rarer  atmosphere. 

When  we  actually  entered  this  atmosphere,  we  found 
that  a  noise  as  of  a  mighty  whirlwind  continually  prevails 
wHhin  it,  while,  from  time  to  time,  thunderous  reverberar 
dons  are  heard,  which  echo  and  re-echo  as  though  they 
would  never  cease.  We  were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  the 
cause  of  this  tumult,  since  we  could  perceive  that  collisions 
between  satellites  were  few  and  far  between.  Nor,  indeed, 
were  such  collisions  of  a  nature  to  cause  any  such  uproar 
as  occasionally  arose.  For  it  was  worthy  of  notice  that  all 
the  satellites  were  travelling  the  same  way  round,  though 
not  in  perfectly  circular  paths,  —  so  that  there  were  no 
direct  encounters.  All  that  happene*!  was  that,  from  time 
to  time,  a  tiny  satellite  would  overtake  another,  and  come 
into  contact  with  it.  And  even  such  collisions  seemed  to 
be  softened  by  the  atmospheric  surroundings  of  these 
bodies. 

But  as  we  traversed  the  width  of  the  dark  ring,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  main  edge  of  the  great  bright  ring,  we  per¬ 
ceived  that  one  atmosphere  envelopes  the  whole  of  the 
ring-system,  insomuch  that  collisious  taking  place  in  one 
part  of  the  system  are  audible  in  other  parts.  Now,  the 
toight  rings  consist,  like  the  dark  ring,  of  millions  of 
minute  satellites,  but  these  are  s{)read  much  more  densely. 
Rising  for  a  few  moments  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
rings,  we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  background  of  sky 
was  readily  discernible  through  even  the  brightest  part  of 
the  ring;  and  passing  down  again  through  the  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  so  beyond  to  the  other  side  of  the  ring,  on 
which  the  sun  was  not  shining,  we  found  that,  not  only 
could  the  dark  background  of  sky  be  perceived,  but  that  it 
was  possible  to  recognize  the  constellations  through  the 
Saturnian  rings  1  But  altliough  it  may  be  conceived  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  satellites  composing  even  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  rings  are  not  very  closely  set,  yet  col¬ 
lisions  are  very  numerous  in  the  brighter  zones  of  the  rings. 
When  we  were  passing  through  one  of  these  zones,  the 
reverberations  were  almost  continuous,  and  were,  at  times,  so 
tremendous  that  we  could  readily  understand  their  being 
audible  even  in  the  dark  ring,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

In  passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  circumstance 
which  struck  us  as  inten-sting.  Wien  we  passed  through 
the  rings  to  a  great  height  above  their  level,  we  would 
readily  trace  the  motions  of  the  satellites  composing  the 
rings.  But  as  we  approached  the  level  of  the  rings  again, 
the  rapidity  of  these  motions  prevented  us  from  discerning 
the  separate  satellites,  unless  we  chose  to  follow  their 
course.  When  we  remained  still,  they  flashed  past  in  such 
sort  as  to  cause  the  ring  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  bright  streaks,  of  greater  or  less  length,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the  particular 
satellite  producing  any  streak  was  moving.  The  continual 
change  of  appearance  of  this  net-work,  as  the  several  streaks 
shifted,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  l>ave  witnessed.  It  reminded  us,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  appeiirance  presented  when  a  calm  sea  is  traversed  by 
series  of  cross-ripples,  whose  sun-illumined  crests  form  a 
shifting  network  of  light. 

After  traversing  the  width  of  the  inner  bright  ring,  we 
reached  the  so-called  gap  between  the  rings.  But  this  is 
no  real  division.  It  is  very  similar  indeed  to  the  dark  ring, 
and  only  appears  darker  than  the  neighboring  rings  because 
it  is  occu|)ied  by  few  satellites :  whereas  they  are  formed  of 
many.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  during  the  time 
of  our  stay  in  this  part  of  the  ring-system,  we  did  not  {)er- 
ceive  a  single  satellite  within  it  whose  course  was  parallel 
to  the  sides  (or,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  shores)  of  the 
dark  ring :  every  satellite  we  saw  passed  from  the  inner 

aht  ring  outwards,  or  from  the  outer  bright  ring  inwards ; 

,  moreover,  every  such  satellite  returned  to  the  ring 
from  which  it  had  come,  —  not  one  passing  athwart  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  dark  region. 

We  passed  through  the  outer  bright  ring,  noticing  noth¬ 
ing  that  in  any  remarkable  degree  distinguished  it  from  the 


inner  bright  ring.  In  both  these  rings  the  satellites  showed 
a  tendency  to  travel  in  long  flights,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were, 
subordinate  rings,  or,  rather,  parts  of  rings;  for  these  flights 
nowhere  extended  more  than  a  few  thousand  miles  in 
length. 

All  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  voyage  was  now,  as 
we  supposed,  past.  We  had  only  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to 
each  of  Saturn’s  eight  satellites,  and  then  to  return,  hesurtily 
disap|K>inted  so  far  as  our  main  object  was  concerned,  to 
the  world  we  had  lefl  in  such  high  hope. 

As  .Mimas,  the  innermost  satellite,  was  close  by  the  part 
of  the  ring-system  we  had  now  reached,  we  passed  over  at 
once  to  this  small  orb. 

Prepared  to  find  in  Mimas  a  miniature  moon,  even  less 
interesting  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  lu'cause  we 
knew  now  that  it  could  serve  no  useful  part  to  living  crea¬ 
tures  in  Saturn,  our  amazement  will  l)e  conceived  when  we 
discovered,  as  we  approached,  that  Mimas  is  a  miniature 
world.  We  saw  beiore  us  land  and  water :  we  could  per¬ 
ceive  clouds  floating  in  the  Mimasian  air ;  and,  presently, 
as  we  passed  the  confines  of  this  air,  we  began  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  busy  life.  Descending  through  a  cloU' 1-veil, 
which  hid  from  our  view  the  land  and  water  immediately 
beneath  us,  we  saw,  at  length,  the  beings  of  another  world  1 

At  first,  all  was  |)erplexing  to  us.  We  perceived  living 
creatures  utterly  unlike  any  with  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  familiar.  They  were  busy  in  their  several  ways  ;  but 
the  nature  of  their  ways,  and  the  object  of  their  actions,  we 
could  not  comprehend.  It  would  only  confuse  those  whom 
this  narrative  will  reach,  to  describe  all  that  we  saw,  or  to 
attempt  to  explain  how  what  we  saw  became  gradually 
intelligible  to  us.  Tlie  forms  of  life  are  probably  almost  as 
numerous  in  Mimas  as  on  the  earth  ;  and  the  relations 
between  the  several  orders  of  living  creatures  are  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  as  complicated.  It  would  require  a  whole  trea¬ 
tise  to  present  aright  all  that  a  Huxley  or  an  Owen,  in 
Mimas,  could  teach  about  the  living  creatures  which  exist 
there.  It  is  clear  that  to  convey  accurate  ideas  respecting 
the  whole  economy  of  another  world  would  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  unless  those  to  whom  we  commit  this  n:irrative  were 
prepared  to  devote  a  whole  volume  to  such  matters. 

But  certain  circumstances  may  l)e  related,  as  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

The  Mimasians  are  somewhat  smaller  than  men,  but  like 
men,  they  carry  the  head  erect,  and  have  four  chief  limbs, 
two  upper  and  two  lower,  the  latter  chiefly  used  in  progres¬ 
sion.  The  trunk  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  total  height, 
and  the  frame  appears  to  be  more  muscular  and  powerful. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  the  circumstances  under  which  these  beings  live  ore 
altogether  unlike  those  which  prevail  on  the  eartn.  Indeed, 
so  soon  as  we  had  learned  that  Mimas  is  inhabited,  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  creatures  living  here  either  gigantic  in 
stature  or  else  of  surpassing  agility,  simply  because  we 
know  that  Mimasian  gravitation  must  be  very  much  less  en¬ 
ergetic  than  the  attraction  of  gravity  on  the  earth.  But  we 
found  none  of  them  to  exceed  in  dimensions  the  creatures 
most  neaaly  corresponding  to  them  on  the  earth,  while 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  activity  of  any 
Mimasian  animals.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  question 
of  actual  strength  and  activity  depends  quite  as  much  on 
other  circumstances  as  on  those  which  have  usually  been 
considered  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  other  worlds.  We 
thought,  for  instance,  we  could  recognize  in  the  slowness  of 
respiration  among  the  Mimasians,  in  the  small  quantity  of 
air  drawn  in  at  each  respiration,  and  in  the  relative  raritjr 
of  their  air,  sufficient  reasons  for  the  small  degree  of  activi¬ 
ty  which  they  displayed  under  con  litions  which  would  en¬ 
able  men  to  spring  with  ease  to  thrice  their  own  height 

But  it  was  in  the  configuration  of  the  head  that  these 
beings  were  most  markedly  distinguished  from  the  human 
race.  The  ears  are  large  and  quite  round,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  conch-shells,  and  capable  of  changing  in  shafie  so  as 
to  gather  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  sound  as  the 
Mimasian  may  desire.  But  the  must  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Mimasian  face  consists  of  two  orbits  immediately  above 
the  large  eye-orbits,  and  occupied  by  a  series  of  delict, 
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thread-like  appendages  radially  arran);ed.  For  a  long  time 
we  were  quite  unable  to  understand  what  this  feature  might 
aignif^’,  especially  as  the  Mimasian  animals  exliibit  a  like 
peculiarity,  though  with  characteristic  differences  of  struc¬ 
ture.  We  found  at  length,  however,  that  the  feature  repre¬ 
sents  a  sixth  sense  possesseil  by  the  Mimasians,  and  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  heat  which  eyesight  bears  to  light.  By 
means  of  this  peculiar  sense,  the  Mimasian  can  as  readily 
distinguish  the  shape  of  objects  which  approach  him  as  a 
man  can  tell  the  shape  of  an  object  lying  within  the  range 
of  his  vision.  But  the  sense  enaoles  the  Mimasian  to  ascer¬ 
tain  more  than  the  mere  sliape  of  objects ;  for,  while  his  eye¬ 
sight  enables  him  to  distinguish  the  appearance  of  objects, 
this  sixth  sense  tells  him  of  their  constitution  and  physical 
condition.  It  is  also  as  available  in  the  darkest  Mimasian 
night  as  in  full  day. 

The  axis  of  Minins  being  inclined  as  well  to  the  level  in 
which  Saturn  travels  as  to  the  plane  of  the  ring-system,  in 
which  plane,  as  you  are  aware,  Mimas  circles,  they  have 
two  chief  seasonal  influences.  During  the  long  Mimasian 
year,  the  same,  of  course,  as  the  Saturnian  the  sun’s  mid¬ 
day  altitude  changes  much  as  on  the  earth ;  only  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year  are  each  rather  more  than  seven  of  our 
years  in  length.  But  these  changes  do  not  greatly  affect  the 
Mimasians,  though  they  commonly  live  some  ten  or  twelve 
years ;  that  is,  from  about  three  hundred  to  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  our  years.  X.  supposes  their  remarkable  lon¬ 
gevity  to  be  due  to  the  slowness,  and  limited  extent,  of  Uieir 
respiration.  Their  chief  season-ruler  is  Saturn  himself,  who 
supplies  them  with  an  enormous  amount  of  heat.  Indeed, 
the  heat  supplied  by  Saturn  is  so  great,  that,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  learned,  the  inhabitants  of  Tethys,  Dione,  and  Rhea 
hold  life  to  be  impossible,  not  only  in  Mimas,  but  in  Encela- 
dus,  the  next  in  order  of  distance  from  Saturn.  It  will  be 
understood  how  important  a  part  the  heat  of  S.iturn  plays 
in  the  economy  of  Mimas  when  I  mention  that  he  looks 
about  nine  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  sun  appears  to  us. 
He  docs  not,  indeed,  shine  very  conspicuously :  the  light  he 
gives  being  such  as  I  have  already  described  in  speaking  of 
our  approach  to  his  globe.  But  the  Mimasians  have  to  shade 
tlieir  heat-eyes  (so  to  name  the  feature  already  mentioned) 
when  the  vast  orb  of  Saturn  is  in  the  fulness  of  his  meridi¬ 
an  heat-glow.  Pariicularly  is  this  the  case  when  he  is  high 
sfbove  the  horizon,  at  this  heat-noon.  For,  owing  to  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  axis  of  Mimas  to  the  plane  in  which  this  world 
travels  round  Saturn,  the  orb  of  the  latter  has  a  variable 
course  on  the  Mimasian  sW.  Most  perplexing  are  the  re¬ 
lations  thus  presented.  For  Mimas  turns  once  on  its  axis 
in  about  six  hours,  and  travels  once  round  Saturn  in  some¬ 
thing  short  of  twenty-three  horn's :  so  that  even  while  Sat¬ 
urn  IS  passing  across  the  Mimasian  sky,  he  can  be  seen  to 
traverse  a  large  space  among  the  stars.  X.  who,  as  you 
know,  is  well  versed  in  terrestrial  astronomy,  expressed  the 
otpinion  that  Mimasian  astronomy  must  be  difficult  to  mas¬ 
ter. 

However,  the  Mimasians,  though  good  observers  (their  in¬ 
struments  I  shall  describe  on  another  occasion),  have  as  yet 
very  imperfect  ideas  respecting  astronomical  subjects.  Tliey 
suppose  Mimas  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  though 
some  of  the  more  travelled  Mimasians  maintain  that  Mimas 
is  either  a  globe  or  a  cylinder  in  shape,  yet  the  majority 
conceive  that  its  surface  is  quite  flat. 

The  ring  of  Siiturn  presents  a  very  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Mimasian  sky.  It  extends  over  an  enormous 
arc,  insomuch  that  in  certain  Mimasian  latitudes  when  one 
end,  or  what  looks  like  one  end,  of  the  ring-system  is  on 
the  horizon,  the  other  is  overhead.  The  satellites  compos¬ 
ing  the  ring  are  not  discernible  from  Mimas ;  and  as  the  nng, 
where  it  crosses  the  globe  of  Saturn,  cuts  off  a  portion  of  his 
heat,  which  they  recognize  with  their  heat-eyes  just  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  we  should  recognize  the  eclipse  of  a  portion  of 
the  sun,  they  call  the  ring  the  “cool  zone.”  Some  of 
(hem  very  positively  maintained,  until  of  late,  that  the  ring 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  Mimasian  atmosphere  I  These  ilU 
advised  astronomers  have  been  shown  to  be  mistaken,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  all  that  the  ring  is  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  Saturn. 


I  must  leave  to  another  occasion  a  fuller  description  of 
what  we  saw  and  learned  in  Mimas.  It  will  be  as  well,  also 
that  for  the  present  I  should  say  nothing  respecting  the 
creatures  which  inhabit  Encelailus,  Tethys,  Dione,  Rhea, 
Titan,  and  Japetus  ;  for  already  this  account  has  extended 
to  a  sufficient  length.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
remark,  that  all  these  satellites  are  inhabited,  and  tiiat  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  their  inhabitants  from  ea<h 
other,  and  from  those  of  Mimas,  are  as  remarkable  as  those 
which  distinguish  Mimasian  creatures  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

Hyperion,  which  terrestrial  astronomers  regard  as  a  sa¬ 
tellite  travelling  lietween  the  orbs  of  Titan  and  Japetus,  — 
the  giants  of  Saturn’s  satellite  family,  —  is  not  an  inhabited 
world.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  largest  of  a  ring  of  satellites  trav¬ 
elling  between  Titan  and  Japetus,  and  bearing  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  remaining  seven  satellites  that  the  ring  of 
asteroids  bears  to  the  primary  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

It  will  interest  you,  also,  to  learn  that  both  Titan  and  Ja- 
petus  are  attended  by  small  moons :  Titan  by  three,  Ja¬ 
petus  by  five.  These  orbs,  though  excee<lingly  small  by 
comparison  with  even  the  least  oi  the  Saturnian  satellites, 
yet  reflect  a  considerable  amount  of  light  to  their  respective 
primaries ;  for  they  travel  on  orbits  of  very  limited  extent, 
and  thus  appear  large.  'Fhe  nearest  of  Titan’s  moons,  for 
instance,  appear:  about  seven  times  as  large  as  our  moon : 
yet  it  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  inhabitants  of  Titan  are  persuaded  that  their 
moons  are  the  abode  of  living  creatures ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  JACQUES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PATTY.” 

I. 

The  village  of  Trochu  is  at  some  distance  from  Bor¬ 
deaux.  It  is  a  sandy  district,  where  there  is  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  but  vines ;  and  these,  strangely  enough, 
flourish  best  where  the  soil  looks  most  unpromising.  Much 
of  the  ground  runs  to  waste,  and  is  fertile  only  in  long 
stretches  of  furze  and  heather,  backed  by  clumps  of  pines. 

Just  in  front  of  one  of  these  wastes,  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Bordeaux  and  Trochu,  a  small  cottage  stands  on  the 
high-road  :  a  loosely-piled  stone-fence  surrounds  the  garden, 
—  a  mere  strip  in  front,  but  wider  at  tlie  side,  where  it 
slopes  downward,  and  shows  a  stunted-looking  vineyard. 
Beyond  this  is  a  wood  of  fir-trees. 

Some  cabbiMfes  grow  in  the  narrow  strip,  and  at  the  side 
is  an  herb-garden  backed  by  a  stack  of  fagots.  Tlie  resinous 
fragrance  uiat  comes  from  this  mingles  agreeably  with  the 
scent  of  basil  and  savory  in  the  plot  beside  it,  and  seems  to 
make  the  humming  crowd  of  bees  that  hover  over  this  last  a 
necessity,  —  a  something  that  the  eye  would  naturally  seek. 
Tliere  are  vines  clinging  to  all  sides  of  the  red-tiled  cottage, 
and  on  those  which  grow  at  the  back  fishiug-uets  are 
spread  out  to  dry. 

It  is  the  montn  of  July,  1870,  but  there  is  that  strange 
stillness  of  atmosphere  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  later 
time  of  the  year.  Even  the  bees  move  lazily.  They,  and 
a  cloud  of  gnats  buzzing  round  the  head  of  a  donkey  just 
within  the  cottage-door,  make  the  only  sound  in  the  silence 
of  the  place.  The  gnats  become  too  much  even  for  the 
donkey’s  patience.  He  flaps  his  capped  ears,  and  his  tor¬ 
mentors  wheel  round  in  a  larger  circle,  ready  to  begin  a 
fresh  attack. 

“  Go  on  there,  Bobot  I  ”  says  a  cheery  voice ;  and  Bobot 
comes  forward.  He  shakes  himself  and  his  gayly-fringed 
net,  by  way  of  keeping  off  the  trumpeting  crowd  which  till 
now  has  only  attacked  his  head.  Bobot  might  make  a 
dash  to  the  small  shed  just  opposite  the  fagot- stack,  and 
take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  its  tiled  roof ;  but  Bobot  is 
a  donkey  of  discretion  :  he  knows  his  ofiSce  and  its  duties ; 
and  he  places  himself  in  the  full  sunshine  a  little  way  from 
the  back-<loor. 

Out  of  the  cottage  comes  the  owner  of  the  cheery  voice. 
She  has  a  cheery  ^e,  too,  though  it  must  be  more  than 
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(ixty  years  old,  and  is  wrinkled  and  brown  as  a  walnut ; 
but  her  dark  eyes  are  lull  of  light  as  they  glance  up  under 
the  yellow  handkerchief  which  shades  her  head  :  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  hides  even  her  cap,  except  its  pair  of  starched 
white  strings  tied  in  two  bows  under  the  chin.  She  wears 
a  black  jacket  and  a  lilac  skirt,  and  between  this  last  and 
her  sabots  are  leathern  gaiters.  She  brings  out  first  one 
brown  pannier  and  then  another,  and  fastens  them  on  the 
patient  Bobot.  While  she  stoops  and  fastens  the  'last,  a 
^re  comes  out  from  the  stunted  vineyard.  It  is  that  of  a 
tall  youth  about  nineteen  years  old.  As  he  comes  up  to 
the  donkey  you  see  what  a  handsome  beardless  face  he  has, 
—  one  of  those  faces  not  easily  forgotten  it  is  so  full  of 
strength  aud  sweetness. 

“  My  mother,”  —  he  puts  a  strong,  brown  hand  on  each 
of  her  shoulders,  —  “  why  not  wait  for  me  ?  Wilt  thou 
never  spare  thyself?  ” 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  proud  delight,  but  shakes  her 
head  rebukingly. 

“  Listen  to  him  then,  my  Bobot.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  thee  believe,  innocent  ass  that  thou  art,  that  the 
mother  is  decrepit  and  useless,  and  that  he,  Jacques,  who 
was  but  now  the  baby  of  the  house,  is  to  do  all  the  work  ? 
Is  it  nut  a  presumptuous  Jacques,  my  Bobot,  to  fancy  that 
he  can  fix  thy  panniers  as  the  mother  fixes  them  ?  ” 

Jacques  l)end8  down,  and  kisses  her  forehead. 

“  The  mother  is  not  to  tell  Bobot  any  more  stories,”  he 
laughs  in  a  bright,  saucy  way ;  “  but  she  is  to  give  place 
while  Jac(]ues  fills  the  panniers.  It  is  time  we  were  off, 
fi-iend  Bobot.  I  expect  there  will  b«  news  to-day  from  the 
arm’.” 

Ilie  donkey  understands.  He  flaps  his  ears  impatiently, 
and  takes  a  step  forward. 

“  Hula,  Bobot  1  but  thou  art  of  a  restlessness  ”  — 

Tlie  mother  of  J.-xeques  breaks  off  her  sentence  with  a 
conciliatory  pat ;  and,  considering  how  the  gnats  are  singing 
in  his  nostrils,  Bobot’s  patience  may  be  considered  exem¬ 
plary.  He  stands  very  still  while  the  panniers  are  filled 
with  cabbages  and  herbs,  and  covered  with  heather. 
Jacques  is  not  allowed  to  fill  these  unaided.  His  mother 
trots  backward  and  forward,  helping,  and  praising,  and 
laughing,  and  finally  she  pats  Bobot,  and  then  stands  on 
tiptoe  to  receive  the  parting  kisses  of  her  much-beloved  son. 
He  leads  Bobot  on  round  tlie  cottage,  out  at  the  little  gate 
in  the  stone-fence.  He  stops  here,  and  kisses  his  hand  to 
his  mother,  and  then  goes  quickly  along  the  sandy  road 
that  leads  to  Trochu. 

The  mother  of  Jacques  has  not  followed  him  to  the  gate. 
Her  son  will  look  back  for  her  when  he  reaches  the  cross¬ 
road,  and  she  can  only  command  this  point  by  standing  on 
a  little  mound  which  Jacques  has  made  for  her  beside  the 
plot  of  herbs.  She  mounts  this,  and  stands  waiting  patient¬ 
ly  :  one  brown  hand  with  its  wedding-ring  finger  shades 
her  eyes ;  the  other  is  doubled  into  her  waist  by  way  of  sup¬ 
port.  She  has  to  stand  sonte  minutes,  for  the  line  of  yel¬ 
low  sand  is  longer  to  traver.se  than  to  look  at ;  and  she 
chatters  to  herself  about  her  boy  :  — 

“  My  Jacques  I  and  how  good  he  is  to  his  mother  I  He 
takes  no  care  but  for  her ;  and  at  his  age  he  is  so  fine,  so 
handsome  a  youth,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  he  was  to 
think  more  of  the  pretty  girls  of  Trochu  than  of  his  silly 
old  mother.  There  is  Fran9oi8e  Chenet;  she  thinks  no  one 
sees,  poor  child  1  but  I  can  see,  how,  as  we  come  from  mass, 
her  eyes  follow  after  my  J.icques  as  .he  gives  me  his  arm  to 
lean  on.  Well,  welll  she  is  a  good  girl,  —  not  so  pretty  as 
some ;  but  she  likes  work  better  than  fine  clothes,  and  she 
will  be  happier  than  V'ictoire  and  the  rest.  Ma  foi !  it 
might  have  been  that  my  Jacques  was  taken  with  the  bold, 
black  eyes  of  Victoire.  Then  indeed  I  should  have  cause 
for  sorrow  ;  for  the  head  of  Victoire  is  filled  with  thinking 
of  the  ducasse  and  fine  clothes.  She  will  never  be  a  house¬ 
wife.  Ah  I  there  never  was  a  mother  so  blessed  as  I  am  I  ” 

At  this  point  the  old  Eugenie  —  her  name  is  Eugenie  Du- 
clos  —  spies  out  her  Jacques  and  Bobot  at  the  cross-road. 
They  wait  just  an  instant.  Jacques  waves  his  cap  in  the 
air ;  and  then  the  road  turns  suddenly,  and  they  are  out  of 

sight. 


La  mlire  Duclos  comes  down  from  the  mound  much  moT« 
ouickly  than  you  might  expect  from  her  stooping  figure. 
She  gathers  a  few  herbs  for  the  pot-aii-feu,  and  goes  into 
the  house  with  them.  There  is  not  much  to  be  done  there. 
Eugenie  Duclos  rises  early ;  and  the  cabbage  is  already 
shredded  and  in  the  soup-pot ;  and  cabbage-soup  and  fish 
and  a  long  loaf  of  dark-colored  bread  make  up  the  daily 
fare  of  the  cottage.  There  will  not  be  any  fish  to-day,  for 
Jacques  has  not  been  out  these  last  nights :  unless,  indeed, 
he  exchanges  some  of  his  cabbage  with  his  friend  Pierre  the 
fisherman. 

But  the  old  woman  has  plenty  to  do :  there  are  many 
broken  loops  in  the  net  that  is  dry  on  the  vine-branches ; 
and  if  there  were  aot  these,  there  would  be  stockings  to 
knit  for  Jacques,  or  fresh  wooxf  to  add  to  the  fagot-stack 
from  among  the  fir-trees  that  make  such  a  dark  background 
to  the  stunted  vineyard. 

The  hours  pass  away.  J.acques  is  usually  home  again 
between  three  an<l  four  o’clock  ;  but  the  lengthening  shad¬ 
ows  tell  his  mother  that  her  son  is  two  hours  late. 

“  Ma  foi,  Eugenie  1  ”  She  looks  anxious  a  moment,  and 
then  a  smile  brightens  the  wrinkled  old  face.  “Foolish 
old  woman  that  thou  art  I  is  not  then  thy  Jacques  to  make 
an  acquaintance  as  his  brothers  did,  and  smoke  a  pipe  with 
a  friend,  and  chat  with  a  girl  on  his  way  home  ?  ”  Sha 
sighs  a  little,  and  looks  sad  ;  for  the  word  “  brothers  ”  has 
conjured  up  a  row  of  stalwart,  well-grown  men,  who  have 
been  taken  from  their  home  one  by  one  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  empire.  But  these  were  all  much  older  than 
Jacques,  and  all  are  gone  now,  —  gone  to  the  old  father  laid 
to  sleep  in  the  cemetery  of  Trochu. 

A  sudden  tear  rolls  over  the  brown  cheek,  and  falls  on 
Jhe  twine  with  which  she  is  threading  her  netting-needle. 

“  It  is  not  for  the  boys,”  she  says  hastily ;  and  then  she 
brushes  the  bright  drop  away  with  her  sharp  knuckles ; 
“  they  have  gone  to  the  good  God ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
very  hard  to  me  that  I  do  not  know  where  so  much  as  one 
of  my  four  boys  lies.  For  my  man  it  is  different :  ever^ 
Sunday  and  every  fete-day  I  can  go  and  pray  beside  hts 
grave,  and  keep  the  cross  painted,  and  ^e  immortelles 
fresh ;  but  I  can  never  go  to  Italy  or  to  Algeria :  I  can 
never  pray  beside  my  darlings ;  and  it  is  possible  that  no 
one  else  has  prayed  at  their  graves.  Ah  I  but  it  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  that  my  Jacques  has  not  been  taken  for  this  new  war. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  has  said  that  they  do  not  take  the  only 
son  of  a  widow.” 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  Eugenie  Duclos  to  indulge  her¬ 
self  :  so  she  got  up,  and,  to  shake  off*  her  unusual  depression, 
began  to  get  supper  ready. 

Jacques  must  come  in  soon  now ;  and  vet,  though  each 
moment  she  expects  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  bolxxt’s  bells,  tha 
old  woman’s  heart  does  not  lighten.  She  bustles  about, 
and  when  the  table  is  spread,  she  put  Bobot’s  supper  of 
coarse  grass  ready  for  him  under  the  shed. 

The  light  has  grown  level,  and  shows  in  dusky  lines  of 
red  behind  the  pine  wood  :  the  straight  stems  and  branches 
of  the  trees  panel  it  into  spaces.  It  is  dxisk  in  front  of 
the  cottage  when  Eugenie  once  more  climbs  up  on  her 
watch-tower. 

She  strains  her  eyes  toward  Trochu ;  but  no  one  is  in 
sight.  “  No  one,”  she  sighs.  Just  then  there  comes  tha 
sudden  faint  tinkle  she  had  been  listening  for. 

Something  must  have  happened.  Jacques  has  never 
been  so  late :  the  self-restraint  in  which  she  has  kept  her¬ 
self  gives  way.  She  opens  the  little  gate,  and  hurries  along 
the  sandy  road. 

Her  heart  gives  a  great  jump  at  the  sight  of  Jacques. 
There  is  light  enough  to  see  that  his  head  is  drooping  in¬ 
stead  of  being  held  erect.  When  his  mother  comes  close 
up  to  him,  she  sees  that  he  looks  very  sad. 

Mechanically  she  takes  hold  of  Bobot’s  bridle,  and  leads 
him  toward  the  cottage  at  a  brisker  pace ;  but  Jacques  does 
not  walk  beside  her. 

“  Ah  fa,  ma  rnere  !”  he  says  in  answer  to  her  greeting ; 
and  then  he  shrinks  back  and,  in  a  few  minutes  is  almost 
hidden  in  the  increasing  darkness. 

“  Mon  Dieu  I”  —  Eugenie’s  heart  grows  heavier  still : 
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**  what  has  happened  ?  It  must  he  a  grievous  trouble 
which  lias  come  to  my  poor  boy,  if  he  will  not  tell  it  to  his 
mother.” 

She  goes  on  musing.  Can  it  be  that  Jacques  cares  for 
Francoise,  as  Eugenie  can  see  Franchise  cares  for  him,  and 
that  Jacques  has  discovered  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  happiness  ? 

“  But  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of,”  she  says,  as  she  leads 
Bobot  carefully  into  the  garden.  “  To  begin  with,  Jacqiies 
is  too  young :  he  would  not  spteak  yet ;  and  Francoise  nas 
only  her  old  grandmother ;  and  the  old  woman  owes  the 
girl  too  much  to  stand  between  her  and  my  Jacques.  No 
one  could  say  ‘  No  ’  to  Jacques :  it  is  not  love  that  is 
troiibliug  my  boy.” 

Her  housewifely  instincts  quiet  her  anxiety.  She  takes 
Bobot  to  his  shed ;  and  then  lights  a  little  thin  candle  in  a 
wooden  candlestick,  and  puts  it  on  the  round  table  which 
she  has  got  ready  for  8up])er.  Two  wooden  bowls  and 

rins,  two  horn  mugs,  and  a  narrow  roll  of  bread  about, 
e  feet  long,  make  the  rest  of  her  preparations. 

In  turn  she  sets  each  bowl  to  the  stove,  fills  each  from  the 
soup-pot,  and  sets  both  on  the  table  to  cool.  She  has 
already  brought  in  a  dark-red  pitcher  of  water,  and  placed 
it  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  stove ;  but  now  she  goes  to 
a  little  cuf>board  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  brings  out  a 
black  bottle. 

“  My  good  man  used  to  say  that  wine  was  sent  us  to 
cheer  the  heavy-hearted,  not  to  make  giddy  those  who  are 
already  joyful :  my  Jacques  will  eat  his  potage  and  drink 
some  wine,  and  then  he  will  tell  me  what  is  grieving  him.” 

But  though  Jacques  comes  in,  and  sits  down  at  the  table, 
he  seems  unable  to  eat.  All  at  once  he  notices  the  wine- 
bottle,  and  he  half  fills  his  born  cup,  and  drinks  off  the, 
liquor  greedily. 

“  Ma  foi !  But,  Jacques,  eat  then  at  least  a  bit  of  bread  : 
the  wine  flies  upward  if  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  down.” 

Jacques  does  not  smile :  his  lips  are  so  firmly  closed  that 
he  looks  almost  surly;  his  answer  is  to  put  his  hand  on 
the  bottle,  and  pour  out  yet  another  draught. 

This  time  Eugenie  keeps  silence;  her  anxiety  has 
changed  to  alarm.  She  and  her  son  are  so  very  poor  that 
of  late  wine  has  been  to  them  a  rare  luxury,  instead  of  the 
every-day  drink  that  it  is  in  some  southern  districts.  What 
can  have  happ«-ned  ? 

He  sits  upright  a  few  moments,  the  sternness  deepening 
around  his  mouth :  then  suddenly  his  head  droops ;  he 
clasps  his  hands  quickly  over  his  face,  and  rests  bis  eltows 
on  the  table. 

His  mother  gets  up :  she  puts  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  kisses  the  strong,  brown  hands  that  cover  the  face. 
They  are  wet  with  tears ;  and  as  her  arm  circles  round  him 
as  only  a  mother’s  arm  can  circle,  a  great  shuddering  sob 
shakes  him  from  head  to  foot. 

“  My  darling  1  my  good  child  I  tell  thy  mother  what  it  is, 
then  ?  who  is  it,  then,  my  Jacques,  who  has  so  grieved 
thee?  ” 

Just  the  same  caress,  almost  the  same  words  she  would 
have  said  to  her  boy  ten  years  ago.  She  draws  bis  head  to 
her  till  it  rests  on  her  shoulder;  but  she  asks  no  further 
questions.  “My  brave  Jacques  I  my  good  boy  1”  and  then 
she  kisses  him,  and  waits  till  the  heart  can  speak  in 
words. 

The  struggle  is  soon  over :  Jacques  pounds  his  knuckles 
into  his  eyes,  and  looked  ashamed,  yet  smiling. 

“  It  is  not  for  myself,  my  mother ;  it  is  for  thee.  There  is 
a  levy  of  fresh  troops,  and  —  and  I  am  taken,  my  mother.” 

It  was  very  sad  to  see  the  sudden  p  ileness  of  the  cheery 
old  face,  —  to  see  the  light  fade  from  those  dark,  bright 
eyes  so  widely  opened  on  her  son.  Jacques  sat  an  instant 
spelled  by  the  cnange  on  his  mother’s  face ;  then  rose  up, 
and  placed  her  in  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting. 
He  felt  that  she  was  trembling ;  and  her  hands  were  quite 
cold. 

“  It  is  like  this,  my  mother :  thou  knowest  that  we  have 
heard  the  empire  has  been  insulted  by  these  Prussians,  and 
that  our  emperor  will  avenge  the  insult,  and  carry  fire  and 
swQtd  to  the  homes  of  these  invaders.  This  is  well ;  and  no 
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doubt  it  will  be  done ;  but  what  then,  my  mother  ?  Mean¬ 
time,  these  Prussian  brigands  have  terrible  guns,  and  mow 
down  our  brave  hearts  like  grass.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  make  exemptions.  I  have  spoken  to  M.  le  Maire  :  tie  came 
up  just  as  my  name  was  being  taken ;  but  he  only  sighed 
and  looked  sorry.  ‘  Make  the  best  of  it,  Jacques,’  he  said.” 

Jacques  paused  here ;  but  his  mother  did  not  speak.  She 
made  no  complaint :  she  only  sat  still,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
son’s  bowed  face,  as  if  she  would  learn  it  oflf  by  heart, 
so  that  she  might  know  him  again  in  heaven.  She  could 
not  summon  a  ray  of  hope :  had  she  not  seen  four  sons  de¬ 
part  on  the  same  errand  ?  and  not  one  had  come  back. 

“  Mother,” — Jacques  spoke  out  quickly  and  gayly,  as  if  he 
were  resolved  to  rouse  her  from  her  abstraction,  —  “  thou 
must  not  grieve  for  me.  It  is  only  because  I  think  the 
winter  will  come  before  I  am  here  again,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  one  to  dig,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  for  thee,  that  I 
lament ;  and  this,  too,  is  wrong.  We  have  not  sought  this, 
my  mother :  it  is  sent  to  us ;  and  hast  thou  not  always  told 
me,  that,  if  we  bear  the  crosses  sent  to  us  willingly,  they  are 
not  hard  to  bear  ?  ” 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her ;  and  then  she  gave  way. 
She  hid  her  face  on  the  shoulder  of  her  darling,  and  sobb^ 
and  cried  bitterly ;  but  when  this  was  over,  she  dried  her 
eyes,  and  tried  to  look  cheerfully  in  bis  face. 

“  It  is  I  who  am  a  selfish  old  woman,”  she  said.  “  What 
do  I  know,  my  Jacques  ?  Thou  wilt  come  back  to  me, 
perhaps,  a  corporal,  —  who  can  say  ?  for  thou  art  brave, 
my  boy,  and  thou  wilt  make  a  goo<l  soldier.  Allans! 
I  must  think  of  thy  linen.  How  soon  ?  ”  Here  she  broke 
off  abruptly,  and  turned  away. 

“In  two  days,  my  motlier,”  said  Jacques  simply;  but  he 
was  glad  th.it  she  went  away  and  left  him :  he  felt  that  they 
were  only  prolonging  a  common  misery  by  this  show  of 
courage  towards  each  other. 

They  kissed  each  other  much  as  usual  when  they  said 
good-night ;  but  Eugenie  could  not  sleep.  She  was  up  with 
the  sun,  —  and  it  rose  early  then ;  and  after  she  had  set  her 
son’s  breakfast,  she  trudged  off  to  the  little  church  just  this 
side  of  Trochu,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Grice. 
But  for  the  altar-lights,  the  church  would  have  been  in  dark¬ 
ness  :  there  were  only  a  few  other  worshippers ;  and,  when 
mass  was  said,  it  seemed  to  Eugenie  that  one  of  these  was 
lingering,  like  herself,  to  speak  to  Monsieur  le  Curd. 

Eugenie  went  out  of  the  church,  and  stood  waiting  in  the 
road.  The  sky  was  overcast ;  and  the  cool,  gray  haze 
seemed  in  keeping  with  the  intense  stillness.  It  was  a 
bare,  treeless  spot,  and  not  even  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  or  the 
whirr  of  an  insect,  broke  the  quiet.  There  came  a  footstep; 
and  Eugenie  started,  and  recognized  a  girl  with  a  lilac  ker¬ 
chief  drawn  forward  over  her  cap. 

“  Ma  foi,  Fran9oi8e  1  Who  would  have  thought  of  see¬ 
ing  you  so  far  from  home  at  this  hour  ?  and  it  is  neither  Sun¬ 
day  nor  a  fete  day.” 

La  mere  Duclos  looked  searchingly  for  an  instant ;  hut  then 
the  downcast,  blushing  face  answered  all  questions.  When 
Monsieur  le  Cure  came  out  of  the  sacristy,  ne  found  Eugenie 
kissing  Francoise  as  if  she  were  her  own  child. 

The  good  priest  walked  part  of  the  way  home  with 
Eugenie ;  and  then  she  went  in  alone,  and  spent  this  last, 
sorrowful  day  with  her  son. 

They  had  not  many  words  for  each  other :  now  and  then 
Jacques,  as  he  passed  where  she  sat  stitching,  stooped 
down,  and  kissed  his  mother.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  to 
go  to  Trochu,  and  this  absence  was  almost  a  relief;  for  the 
brave  old  woman  struggled  hard  to  keep  from  tears ;  and 
the  very  sight  of  the  loved  face  made  her  eyes  swim  as  she 
bent  over  her  work. 

Then  came  the  sad  good-night,  and,  at  last,  the  dreaded 
moment  of  parting.  It  had  b^n  so  long  in  coming  tli rough 
those  hours  of  suppressed  sorrow !  and  yet  now  it  seemed  to 
Eugenie  that  the  day  had  made  a  bound  from  morning  to 
afternoon.  All  was  ready,  —  Jacques  and  his  bundle  :  his 
mother,  too,  was  ready  to  go  with  him ;  only  Bobot  was 
left  behind. 

'The  men  were  all  to  be  marched  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  their  destination  being  Orleans ;  but  Jacques  had 
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ofA  his  mother  to  promise  she  would  leave  him  before  he 
tairly  started. 

«  VVhat  use,”  he  said,  “  to  stand  and  be  pushed  aside  in 
a  crowd,  and  yet  not  to  be  able,  perhaps,  to  see  me  ?  ” 

Eugenie  cannot  thwart  his  slightest  wish.  They  are 
dose  to  Trochu  now,  and  Jacques  stops. 

“  Good-by,  my  mother  I  ”  He  takes  her  in  his  arms, 
almost  lifliug  her  off  the  ground,  and  she  feels  the  sobs  he 
cannot  keen  back  now. 

“  God  bless  thee,  my  Jacques  I  ”  and  it  is  over.  He 
hurries  away  so  fast  that  when  he  turns  back  to  kiss  his 
hand,  the  small,  bent  figure  seems  far  off,  as  it  stands  gazing 
alter  him. 


It  is  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  hot  August  of  1870.  The 
mture  which  runs  three  times  a  week  between  the  town  of 

D - and  the  village  of  O - has  been  ready  to  start  for 

an  hour ;  but  as  no  passengers  have  appeared,  the  said  toi- 
ffjre  —  a  cross  between  an  old-fashioned  diligence  and  a 
wooden  omnibus  —  is  disinclined  to  start  empty.  The 
horses  stamp,  and  shake  their  rope-harness;  the  driver 
stands  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  de  1’  Univcrs 
smoking  his  pipe ;  while  the  conducteur  chats  and  smiles 
with  Mile.  Sophie,  the  JUle  de  boutique  at  the  confectioner’s 
in  the  street  over  the  way.  The  street  itself  is  narrow,  and 
the  houses  are  high  :  there  is,  therefore,  shadow  in  it ;  but 
tliis  shadow  brings  out  the  glare  of  the  little  place  yet  more 
strongly  ;  for,  though  the  Hotel  de  1’  Univers  is  the  smallest 

inn  in  D - ,  it  has  a  place  of  its  own,  and  the  voiture 

stands  therein. 

Tlie  driver  stands  in  shadow,  but  he  feels  for  his  horses  : 
the  pour  animals’  tails  are  tied  up  with  scarlet,  and  they 
can  only  stamp  when  the  flies  give  a  sharper  bite  than 
usual.  Tlie  last  stamp  has  been  so  vigorous  that  it  has 
nearly  upset  the  voiture. 

“  Diable !  ”  —  the  driver  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth : 
“  it  cannot  well  be  hotter,  and  it  is  not  yet  mid-day.” 

The  place  is  a  triangle :  the  shady  street  is  at  its  apex ; 
and  at  each  of  the  other  angles  is  an  opening,  both  leading 
away  into  the  country,  and  both  with  houses  only  on  one 
side.  Down  the  steepest  of  these  two  roads  conies  a  mov¬ 
ing  object  towards  the  place.  It  is  hard  to  say,  at  first, 
what  it  is :  it  may  be  a  man  or  a  woman ;  or  it  may  be  a 
small  cow.  It  is  dark,  and  if  it  moves  on  two  legs  it  is 
bent  double  :  it  seems  to  roll  forward  like  a  ball. 

“  Diuble !  ”  the  driver  says  again.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
favorite  expression ;  or  it  may  be  be  is  too  hot  to  seek 
another. 

“  Joseph  I  ”  The  conducteur  nods  to  Mile.  Sophie,  and 
comes  Ibrwanl  at  the  summons  of  his  chief ;  for  the  driver  is 
also  the  proprietor  of  the  voiture.  “  Look  out,  vagabond 
that  thou  art,  and  tell  what  this  is  that  comes  along  the 
road  from  Merly.” 

“  That  ”  —  Joseph  gasps  as  he  comes  into  the  blaze  of 
sunshine,  and  wipes  his  big  brown  face  with  a  red  handker¬ 
chief  —  “  that  is  an  old  woman.  Hast  thou  then  never  seen 
one  before,  my  friend  ?  ” 

The  driver  looks  sulky ;  he  puts  his  broad  hand  up  to 
screen  his  eyes,  and  takes  a  long  look  at  the  strangely  mov¬ 
ing  oWect. 

“  Ala  foi !  it  is,  then,  a  woman  who  has  the  nature  of  a 
crab :  she  walks  with  one  side  only.” 

“  \Vhen  does  this  x^oiture  start  for  0 - 'I  ”  says  a  voice. 

The  driver  starts,  and  takes  off  his  straw  hat  to  an  un¬ 
mistakable  Englishman :  he  has  spoken  those  few  words 
with  very  little  accent,  it  is  true ;  but,  then,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  English  aspect  of  his  face,  bis  figure,  and 
the  baggage  which  a  gamin  is  wheeling  up  in  a  barrow  from 
the  shad}  street  opposite. 

“  Immediately,  m^sieur,  at  the  service  of  m’sieur.”  Here 
the  driver  pulls  off  his  hat  again. 

The  En^ishman  is  a  pleasant-looVing  man  about  thirty 
years  old,  with  a  massive,  and  yet  high,  forehead,  a  severe, 
straight  nose,  and  earnest,  deep-set  blue  eyes :  it  does  not 
s^ify  about  the  shape  of  the  mouth  when  one  wears  such 


a  long,  tawny  beard  as  this  Mr.  Martin  does.  For  his  name 
is  Martin,  —  Martin  on  his  portmanteau,  Martin  on  his 
writing-box,  and  Martin  on  another  clamped  box  so  heavy 
that  it  surely  holds  either  books  or  plate. 

He  stands  and  sees  his  baggage  disposed  of  with  quiet 
determination  :  he  does  not  worry  or  fidget ;  but  he  checks 
the  reckless  handling  of  the  gamin,  and  the  leisurely  daw¬ 
dling  of  the  conductor. 

'The  driver,  meantime,  gives  a  last  look  to  his  horses, 
and  then,  before  he  mounts  his  high  perch,  be  glances  up 
the  road  to  see  what  has  become  of  tlie  old  woman.  Be¬ 
hold  her !  very  red  in  face  — ,a8  much  face  as  can  be  seen 
under  a  yellow  kerchief, —  panting  and  gasping  for  breath, 
but  with  a  cheery  smile  of  gladness  round  her  parted  lips, 
courtesying  close  beside  him. 

“  What  18  it,  then,  my  mother  ?  ” 

It  is  as  the  driver  has  said ;  the  old  woman  moves  her 
right  side  nearer  to  him,  and  draws  the  other  side  after  it 
with  an  cflbrt. 

“  Bonjour,  m’sieur.  You  go  to  O - ,  is  it  not  so  ?  ” 

“  But  yes,  my  mother :  the  letters  are  painted  large 
enough.”  He  points  to  the  inscription  in  flaming  scarlet 
letters  on  the  black  l)ody  of  the  voiture. 

“jM’sieur,  I  am  the  mother  of  Jacques,  our  Jacques,  who 
has  been  badly  wounded  in  the  last  battle :  what  do  I 
know  ?  there  has  been,  perhaps,  another  battle  since.  I 
have  travelled  for  four  days,  m’sieur,  from  Trochu;  for 
I  have  no  money  to  spend  on  voitures ;  but  I  have  this, 

m’sieur,  if  it  will  pay  for  my  journey  to  O - .”  She  holds 

up  a  half-franc  piece.  The  driver  scratches  his  head. 

“  One  franc  for  the  interieur,  a  franc  and  a  half  for  the 
coupe,  ma  mere.’  Here  he  pauses,  and  looks  at  the  bent 
mother  of  Jacques :  she  looks  up  at  him.  Her  face  is  still 
re<l :  the  blaze  on  it  has  been  scorched  thereon  by  miles  of 
toil  along  the  barren  high-road.  She  cannot  turn  pale. 
She  does  not  cry  or  sob  ;  but  a  sudden  droop  spreads  over 
the  whole  countenance  :  the  cheery  life  that  lay  sparkling 
in  those  dark  old  eyes  has  departed. 

'The  Englishman  listens  attentively.  Being  a  man,  he 
listens  to  the  end. 

“  But,  my  good  mother,”  says  the  driver,  “  you  may  not 
think  it  to  look  at  me,  but  I,  too,  have  a  son  fighting  those 
accursed  Prussians ;  and  for  my  son’s  sake,  you  shall  ride 
part  of  the  way  to  O - .” 

He  opens  the  door  of  the  interieur.  “  Cocker,”  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  touches  him  on  the  shoulder,  “  I  take  the  coupe 
for  myself ;  and  this  good  woman  can  travel  with  me.  I 
prefer  her  company.” 

This  last  in  answer  to  a  shrug  of  deprecation  from  the 
driver. 

The  conducteur  opens  the  door  of  the  coupe.  'Tlie  Eng¬ 
lishman  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  courtesying  old  woman,  and 
waits  till  she  takes  her  place.  Then  he  gets  in  :  the  driver 
mounts  the  box.  The  conducteur  waves  his  hand  toward 
the  shop-window  of  Mile.  Sophie.  The  voiture  lurches, 
creaks,  and  with  much  noise  of  rattling  over  the  round 
stones  of  the  place,  and  an  occasional  crack  of  the  driver’s 
whip,  mingling  with  his  sharp  adjurations  to  his  horses, 
the  vehicle  moves  off  along  the  second  of  the  two  country 
roads. 

“  Has  your  son  been  long  in  the  army  ?  ”  'The  English¬ 
man  has  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  corner,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  mother  of  Jacques  to  follow 
his  example ;  but  she  sits  on  the  edge  of  tne  cushioned 
seat  as  if  she  were  unused  to  luxuries.  It  may  be  that  her 
heart  is  too  full  to  be  able  to  think  of  comfort,  or  aught  re¬ 
lating  to  self. 

She  turns  round,  and  looks  at  her  questioner ;  her  eyes 
glisten  while  she  speaks:  “But,  no,  m’sieur:  he  is  my 
youngest,  and  he  has  said  —  my  Jacques  did  —  that  he  will 
never  leave  his  mother.  But  what  will  you  ‘I  he  was  all  I 
had  to  give ;  and  when  this  war  came,  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  be  passed  over.  He  is  a  fine  boy,  m’sieur,  is  my 
Jacques.  Ah  I  and  so  were  the  others.”  She  sighed,  and 
broke  off  abruptly. 

“  Have  you  other  children  ?  ”  There  is  a  patient  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  wrinkled  face,  such  a  mingling  of  sorrow  and 
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hope  in  the  clistenin^  dark  eyes,  that  the  En^Ii^hman  is 
■tirred  out  of  his  usual  indifference  to  fellow-travellers. 

“  I  am  the  mother  of  five,  m’sieur ;  but  the  others  were 
much,  much  older  than  Jacques.  Tliey  were  all  taken  for 
soldiers.  Two  of  them  died  at  Magenta,  and  two  in 
Algeria ;  and  now  my  Jacques,  too,  is  wounde<l.” 

“  And  you  are  on  your  way  to  nurse  him  ?  Have  you 
oome  from  a  long  distance  ?  ” 

“  From  Trochu,  m’sieur.  It  is  some  miles  from  Bor¬ 
deaux.  If  I  could  have  gone  by  the  railroad,  it  would  not 
have  taken  so  long.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  four  days.” 

^  But  you  cannot  have  walked  all  that  immense  distance; 
and  you  arc  lame  too  I  ” 

“  tanlon,  m’sicur ;  but  I  have  walked  the  most  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  when  I  have  gone  a  little  way  in  a  charretle.  Con¬ 
sider,  ni’sieur  :  how  else  could  I  get  to  Jacques  V  I  have 
a  little  money,  it  is  true  :  see  here,  m’sicur."  She  unfas¬ 
tens  the  handkerchief  which  is  tied  over  her  eap,  and  shows 
the  end  of  the  stocking  head-gear  knotte<l  below  the  tassel. 
**  But  I  carry  that  to  my  Jacques.  He  cannot  walk,  the 
poor  boy;  and  I  must  take  him  nome  with  me  to  Trochu  as 
soon  as  he  can  leave  the  ambulance.  And,  m’sieur,  with 
the  panlon  of  m’sieur,  I  am  not  lame.  My  feet  are  sore 
and  blistered,  and  a  stone  has  got  into  my  xnbo',  and  has 
cut  my  left  foot.  It  is  for  that  reason,  m’sieur,  that  I  am 

so  glad  to  find  a  voiture  which  goes  to  O - .  I  shall  tell 

Jacques  of  the  bounty  of  m’sieur,  and  we  will  both  pray 
for  him,  and  *hat  he  may  not  be  wounded  in  battle.” 

The  Englishman  is  silent.  He  thinks  of  the  intense  heat 
of  these  last  four  days,  and  of  the  sandy,  flinty  roads  that 

lie  between  O - and  Trochu,  for  he  is  a  traveller ;  and 

then  he  looks  at  the  frail,  bent  form  beside  him,  so  spare 
and  fleshless,  and  yet  with  such  small  bones  that  they 
scarcely  show  under  the  wrinkled  skin. 

”  But  I  suppose  fJacques  would  have  come  to  you  as  soon 
as  he  was  strong  enough  ?  ” 

The  withered  lips  are  pressed  tightly  together,  but  they 
quiver  nevertheless.  She  keeps  her  eye  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  Englishman. 

”  It  may  be  that  he  will  never  be  strong ;  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  goo>l  God :  but  he  will  be  haftpier  for  the 
sight  of  his  mother.  Ah,  m’sieur  I  you  do  not  know  the 
loving  heart  of  my  Jacques.” 

She  turned  her  face  away  abruptly,  and  then  came  a 
little  choking  sob.  It  was  not  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  her 
sorrow ;  but  she  would  not  obtrude  it  on  her  companion. 
He  left  her  in  peace.  lie  thought  if  she  cried  herself  to 
sleep  it  would  do  her  goal ;  and  she  did  sleep  peacefully. 

Just  at  two  o’clock  tlie  voiture  halted.  It  had  halted 
before,  but  not  with  so  violent  a  jerk.  The  old  woman 
started,  awoke ;  and  the  Englishman,  who  had  dozed  off  for 
a  few  minutes,  yawned,  and  shook  himself.  The  conduc~ 
teur  came  to  the  door  of  the  coupe. 

“We  are  near  O - ,  m’sieur.  Where  does  m’sieur 

wish  to  be  set  down  ?  ” 

“  At  the  hospital.” 

“  Bien,  m’sieur  1  ” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  rolling  again  along  the  high¬ 
road. 

“  IVTien  you  get  to  the  hospital  how  shall  you  find  your 
son  ?  ”  The  Englishman  had  been  in  similar  scenes ;  and 
he  foresaw  that  a  crowd  of  wounded  and  dying  men  lay  at 

“  Pardon,  m’sieur,  but  I  have  the  number  of  my  Jacques. 
He  is  number  seven.  And  also  I  have  the  chaplain’s  let¬ 
ter.  I  am  to  ask  for  M'sieur  Saxe,  the  chaplain ;  and  he 
will  conduct  me  to  my  J.icques.” 

Again  her  eyes  glistened  with  that  wonderful  blending 
of  hope  and  sorrow.  Hitherto  their  way  has  lain  across 
open  country,  unscathed  as  yet  by  the  tread  of  War:  only 
the  untilled  fields  and  the  absence  of  crops  speak  of  the 
universal  desolation  that  broods  over  France.  But  close 

to  O - every  thing  changes  :  blackened  houses  in  ruins, 

others  riddled  with  lialls,  and  windowless,  are  to  be  seem 
on  all  sides,  as  the  voiture  draws  up  witliin  a  short  distance 
of  the  hospital.  The  Englishman  helps  his  companion  out 
«f  the  voilure  very  carefully. 
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“  kly  visit  here,”  he  says,  “  is  to  Dr.  L - ,  the  head  of 

the  medical  staff.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
you  will  find  me  at  his  quarters.” 

'The  glistening  eyes  twinkle ;  but  it  is  an  effort  to  hold 
back  the  tears  which  run  freely  over  her  withered,  scorched 
cheeks. 

“  M’sieur,”  she  says  in  a  quivering  voice,  “  I  cannot 
thank  vou  enough  ;  but  if  you  will  come  and  see  Jacques 
we  will  thank  you  together.” 

The  Englishman  is  going  to  answer  her;  but  his  hand  is 
grasped  suddenly  by  some  one  who  has  come  out  of  the 
hospital. 

“  A/a  foi,  Martin  1 1  did  not  look  for  you  so  soon.  Are  you 
really  come  to  help  us  ?  ” 

“  I  am  come  to  do  what  I  can.  I  have  no  medical  skill, 

but  I  am  a  toler<able  nurse.  But,  L - ,  this  good  woman 

has  a  son  badly  wounded :  she  is  anxious  to  see  him.” 
Then  in  a  lower  voice  he  told  the  story  of  her  wearj-  jour¬ 
ney,  and  of  her  letter  from  the  chaplain.  Monsieur  L — - 
answered  at  once  ;  but  he  spoke  to  the  old  woman  instead 
of  to  his  friend. 

“Madame,  your  son  is  in  excellent  hands.  Monsieur 
Saxe  is  as  good  a  doctor  as  he  is  a  priest.  I  will  take  you 
to  him  at  once.” 


She  made  a  deep  courtesy,  and  once  more  hojm  returned 
to  her  dark  eyes.  There  was  an  indescribable  expression 
of  thankful  resignation  in  her  face,  and  in  the  thin  brown 
hands  which  she  folded  one  over  the  other  as  she  followed 
the  doctor  to  the  entrance  of  the  long,  low  building.  Dr. 

L - spoke  to  a  woman  dressed  like  a  sister,  and  {minted 

to  the  mother  of  Jacques.  Tlie  sister  shook  her  head. 

“  'The  Pfere  S.ixe  is  not  to  be  seen  just  now,”  she  said. 
“  He  is  burying  a  {X)or  boy  who  died  last  night.” 

“  Then  you  will  wait  till  he  returns,”  said  Dr.  L - . 

“  Come,  Martin,  I  will  take  you  round  at  once.” 

The  rapidity,  the  keenness  of  decision,  in  the  dark-eyed 
doctor,  has  imixised  silence  on  his  companions.  Mr.  Martin 
nods  at  the  old  woman,  and  follows  into  the  hospital.  The 
sister  stands  looking  at  the  mother  of  Jacques.  The  Sieur 
Ursule  has  a  broad,  good-natured  face,  and  looks  pitifully 
at  the  weary  woman. 

“  Madame,  is  it  far  to  the  cemetary  V  ” 

'The  sister’s  eyes  open  widely.  “  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
too  near ;  but  you  will  not  see  our  gocsl  father  any  sooner 
for  seeking  him  there.  Will  you  not  he  glad  to  rest  till 
Monsieur  Saxe  comes  in  ?  You  are  surely  very  weary.  I 
will  take  you  where  you  can  repose  yourself.” 

“  I  thank  vou,  madaine ;  but  h  too.  would  like  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  {xmr  boy  who  dieil  last  night.  Madame,  I 
have  lost  four  boys  in  battles,  and  it  may  be  that  good  souls 
have  also  prayed  at  their  lonely  graves.” 

“  Bien,  my  mother,  as  you  wjll.”  'The  sister  {K)int8  out 
the  way  to  the  cemetery,  and  then  hastens  back  to  her  du¬ 
ties. 


But  the  mother  of  Jacques  finds  that  she  has  more  jmwer 
in  intention  than  in  execution.  While  she  sat  resting  on 
the  cushion  of  the  voilure  wondering  at  its  softness,  her 
back  and  her  legs  have  stiffened :  she  can  scarcely  move 
along  the  way  tlie  sister  {minted  out.  A  desolate  w<ay 
enough,  with  ruined  cottages  on  each  side,  till  they  give 
place  to  what  has  been  a  stone-fence  scattered  in  hca{)s  be¬ 
side  the  road.  There  is  no  living  sight  or  sound  except  a 
crowd  of  gnats  which  trum{)et  forth  a  joy-son^  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  victim.  They  buzz  about  her  head  :  they  settle 
on  her  face  and  hands ;  but  she  does  not  notice  them.  An¬ 
other  munnur,  lower  than  that  of  the  gnats,  ha.s  reached 
her ;  and  she  turns  in  on  the  right  between  the  heaps  of  gray 
stones.  Tliis  has  been  a  field  once,  but  the  gras.s  has  lieen 
trodden  away.  There  are  already  several  earth-mounds  ria- 
ing  about  its  brown  surface.  A  priest  and  his  attendants 
stand  beside  an  0{)en  grave ;  and  near  arc  several  men  who 
have  already  lowered  the  body.  The  service  is  neiirly  endeiL 
The  priest  takes  the  aspersory  from  his  assistant,  walks 
rounci  the  grave,  and  sprinkles  the  coflin  for  the  last  time; 
and  then  he  chants  tlie  versicles  while  the  Msistants  make 
the  rcs{mn8e8.  Then  all  kneel  while  the  priest  offers  the  last 
prayer ;  and  the  mother  of  Jacques,  spite  of  her  stiffness, 
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kneels  reverently  with  the  rest,  and  prays  earnestly  that  the 
departed  one  “  may  be  associated  with  the  choirs  of  angels.” 
The  church  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Prussians :  so  the  De 
Profunda  is  said  at  the  grave  itself.  The  priest  and  as¬ 
sistants  depart.  The  bystanders  have  noticed  the  deep  rev¬ 
erence  and  earnestness  of  the  stranger’s  prayers,  and  two 
of  them,  as  they  go  back  along  the  road,  speak  of  it  one  to 
nnother :  — 

u  She  is  a  parent  or  some  friend ;  but  it  is  strange  she  was 
not  there  at  tne  beginning.” 

His  companion  turns  round,  and  sees  the  old  woman  fol- 
lowin'T  them.  Le  Fere  Saxe  is  some  way  on  ahead ;  but  she 
will  not  venture  to  address  herself  to  him  until  he  has  put 
off  his  surplice. 

“  Ma  mere,”  says  one  of  the  men  kindly,  “  is  it  any  one 
belonging  to  you  that  we  have  been  laying  there  ?  ” 

“  But  no :  I  thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  kind  thought. 
I  am  a  stranger  just  arrived  from  Trochu ;  and  I  thought  I 
would  pray  for  the  departed  one,  that  is  all.  A  u  revoir, 
tny  good  friend.” 

She  nods,  and  falls  into  the  rear.  Her  poor  stiff  knees  trem¬ 
ble;  but  still  the  gladness  is  in  her  eyes.  Soon,  very  soon 
DOW,  she  shall  reach  the  hospital  and  be  with  her  Jacques. 

“  They  can  nurse  him  better  than  I  can,”  she  says,  drag¬ 
ging  one  weary  foot  after  its  fellow,  and  panting  in  the  tree¬ 
less  road ;  “  but  my  Jacoues  will  love  dearly  to  see  me.  He 
loves  his  mother,  ana  tries  to  comfort  her,  does  my 
Jacques.” 

Her  kind  inend,  Mr.  Martin,  stands  at  the  door  as  she 
goes  in.  She  makes  him  a  deep  courtesy. 

“  How  ill  he  looks ;  and  yet  he  has  not  had  nearly  so 
long  a  journey  as  I  have.  Ah !  it  is  as  the  good  cure  says : 
the  back  is  always  made  for  the  burden.” 

Mr.  Martin  had  come  out  to  breathe  the  air,  and  refresh 
his  mind  from  the  terrible  sights  and  suffering  he  had  been 
witnessing,  —  suffering  which  only  insensibility  could  alle¬ 
viate,  which  only  death  could  cure.  He  shuddered  as  he 
leaned  against  the  open  doorway,  in  thinking  of  the  mere 
phvsical  pain  that  w,as  being  endured  over  almost  the  whole 
of  France.  “  And  this  is  not  all :  there  is  mental  agony 
still  greater  in  the  desolate  homes,  —  widowed  mothers  and 
their  little  ones.  That  poor  creature  now  ”  —  he  smiled  as 
she  courtesied  :  “  how  will  she  find  her  son  ?  Perhaps  suf¬ 
fering  the  tortures  of  those  poor  fellows  I  have  just  leu  :  per¬ 
haps,  more  mcrcdfully,  dying ;  and  yet  how  hard  for  her  to 
have  taken  that  long,  devoted  journey  just  to  see  him 
die  I  ” 

Meanwhile  the  old  woman  waited  patiently  in  the  small, 
boarde<l  space  which  served  as  entrance.  Presently  the  man 
I  who  had  spoken  to  her  on  the  road  came  close  up  to  where 
I  she  stood. 

“  Well,  my  mother,”  he  said,  “  what  are  you  looking 
for?” 

“  Pardon,  but  I  have  a  letter  here  from  m’sieur  the  chap¬ 
lain,  an<l  he  tells  me  to  ask  for  him  and  he  will  take  me  to 
the  person  I  am  come  to  see.” 

“In  good  time,  my  mother :  then  you  will  do  well  to  come 
with  me.  I  am  going  to  find  the  father  himself.” 

He  opened  a  door  in  the  wooden  partition,  and  held  it 
while  she  passed  into  the  hospital.  The  patients  lay  on 
straw  on  one  side  of  the  long,  narrow  shed,  some  with  cov¬ 
erlets  over  them ;  but  the  greater  number  had  tossed  these 
off  in  their  feverish  movements.  Bandaged  legs  and  arms 
and  hea<ls  were  everywhere ;  and  in  some  faces,  where  there 
was  no  apparent  injury,  the  expression  of  agony  was  terri¬ 
ble.  Tlie  mother  of  Jacques  was  full  of  the  thought  of  her 
son,  but  she  could  not  pass  unmoved  by  this  line  of  haggard 
sufferers. 

“Poor  man!  poor  boy!”  she  murmured;  and  once  or 
twice  she  bent  down,  and  strove  to  place  the  coverlet  over 
a  sufferer  who  had  thrown  it  off  in  his  restless  struggles. 

Her  conductor  opened  a  door  at  the  end ;  and  she  found 
herself  in  the  open  air  again,  facing  another  of  the  long, 
low  sheds. 

Dr.  L.  stood  here.  He  was  speaking  eagerly  to  a  priest. 
He  only  wore  his  cassock  now ;  but  the  old  woman  recog¬ 
nized  the  Pere  Saxe.  Her  conductor  stood  waiting;  but 


Dr.  L.  had  heard  their  approach,  and  he  looked  up  quick- 

ly- 

“  But  yes,  father,”  he  said  to  the  priest :  “  here  is  a  good 

woman  who  came  from  O -  this  morning.  You  have 

charge  of  her  son,  it  seems.  Will  you  take  her  to  him  ?  ” 

Her  heart  throbbed  fast.  Till  now,  her  ^uiet  faith  had 
kept  her  calm ;  but  the  nearness  of  coming  joy  was  harder 
to  bear  in  patience  than  the  long  suspense  had  been.  Pena 
Saxe  looked  very  kindly  at  her.  “  1  have  already  seen  you 
this  morning.” 

She  courtesied,  but  her  knees  trembled. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  your  son’s  number  ?  I  fear  we  have 
but  few  names  in  this  ward.” 

He  opens  the  door.  The  ward  is  lighter  and  more  cheer¬ 
ful-looking  than  that  through  which  she  has  passed.  Thera 
are  fewer  patients,  and  their  beds  look  mure  comfortable. 
The  bed  nearest  the  door  is  empty. 

“Will  you  tell  me  the  number? ”  repeats  the  priest. 

“  Number  seven,  at  your  service,  mon  pire.” 

The  sister  is  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  Dr.  L. 
has  gone  on  to  look  at  her  patients.  She  comes  up  auickly, 
to  Pere  Saxe  while  the  old  woman  speaks :  then  she,  too, 
speaks,  and  looks  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

“  Follow  me,”  says  Monsieur  Saxe. 

The  mother  of  tJacques  gives  a  straining,  wistful  look  at 
every  face  as  she  passes ;  but  she  sees  no  one  like  her  band- 
some  boy.  The  men  who  lie  here  are  all  bearded,  and  look 
as  if  they  had  served  in  many  campaigns,  though  their 
faces  are  so  pale  and  bloodless.  Pere  Saxe  halts  before  a 
bed,  and  looks  around  for  her ;  but  she  does  not  hurry  for¬ 
ward  as  he  expects.  It  is  a  youth,  it  is  true,  who  lies  there ; 
but  it  is  not  her  son.  She  shakes  her  head. 

“  This  is  not,  then,  number  seven  ?  ”  the  priest  says  to 
the  sister. 

“No,  my  father:  this  is  number  seventeen.  Number 
seven  ”  —  The  sister  does  not  end  her  sentence  in  words. 
The  cheerful  smile  fades  from  her  broad  face,  and  leaves  a 
look  of  sad  sympathy  as  she  glances  on  to  the  empty  bed 
next  the  doorway.  Le  P^re  aaxe  looks  sad  too;  but  he 
hopes  to  save  the  mother  of  Jacques  from  thus  suddenly 
learning  the  truth. 

“  Come  with  me,  my  good  mother,”  he  says ;  and  he  leads 
the  way  out  of  the  ward. 

The  mother  of  Jacques  does  not  speak.  She  looks  from 
the  face  of  the  sister  to  that  of  the  priest ;  and  she  learns 
all  that  they  are  mercifully  trying  to  withhold  from  her. 
She  does  not  cry  out,  nor  sink  down,  under  the  shock.  Very 
quietly  she  follows  the  priest  till  he  reaches  the  foot  of  the 
empty  bed  by  the  door,  and  there  kneels  down.  She  clasps 
her  wrinkled  hands  over  her  face ;  but  there  is  no  sobbing 
burst  of  grief.  Only  the  pere,  as  he  stands  pityingly  beside 
her,  sees  tears  trickle  through  the  trembling  fingers.  He 
bends  down,  and  whispers,  “  He  was  so  patient  and  good, 
your  Jacques ;  and  you  prayed  for  him  this  morning.  His 
last  wish  was  that  you  should  know  where  he  lay;  and  God 
in  his  mercy  guided  you  himself  thither.” 

He  holds  his  crucifix  to  her,  and  she  kisses  it  reverently ; 
and  then  he  offers  up  a  prayer  for  the  departed  spirit  of 
her  son. 

The  voiture  stands  waiting  to  go  back  to  D —  next  morn¬ 
ing.  There  are  no  other  passengers  except  the  mother  of 
Jacoues.  Mr.  Martin  has  come  to  see  her  olT ;  and  he  shakes 
her  tiand  heartily  as  he  places  her  in  the  voilure. 

“  Yours  has  been  a  weary  sorrow,  my  friend ;  but  you  have 
borne  it  like  a  heroine.” 

The  old  eyes  glisten  even  yet  as  she  looks  at  him. 

“Monsieur,  my  trouble  might  have  been  worse.  My 
Jacques” —  here  the  tears  run  over — “was  always  so 
strong,  so  manly !  He  would  never  be  helped  or  waited  on. 
He  did  all  for  me ;  and  if  he  had  lived  he  must  have  been, 
the  pere  says,  a  poor,  helpless  cripple ;  and  the  good  God 
has  spared  him  this  torment.  M’sieur,  I  must  now  go  horns 
and  comfort  the  poor  child  who  loved  him.  Adieu!  my 
good  m’sieur :  I  cannot  thank  you.  Ah !  if  it  had  not  been 
lor  you,  I  should,  perhaps,  not  have  assisted  at  bis  burial. 
M'sieur,  when  I  pray  fur  benefactors  I  shall  pray  for  you.” 
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WOMEN’S  MEN. 

Ir  son"*  are  the  expressions  of  a  nation’s  political  tem¬ 
per,  novels  show  the  current  of  its  social  morality,  and  what 
the  learned  would  call  its  biological  condition.  When 
French  novelists  devote  half  their  stories  to  the  analysis  of 
those  feelinsrs  which  eml  in  breaking  th<‘  seventh  command¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  half  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
ervidence  which  leads  to  the  detection  of  a  secret  murderer, 
we  may  s.afely  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  marriage 
law  presses  hcaviljr,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  national  in¬ 
tellect  is  of  that  ingenious  kind  which  takes  pleasure  in 
puzzles,  and  is  best  represented  by  the  familiar  examples 
of  dovetailing  and  mosaic-work.  AVhen,  too,  we  see  that 
tlieir  common  feminine  tyjie  is  a  creature  given  over  as  a 
prey  to  nervous  fancies  and  an  exalted  imagination,  of  a 
feverish  temperament,  and  a  general  obscuration  of  plain 
morality  in  favor  of  a  subtilizing  and  misleading  kind  of 
thin^  which  she  calls  her  benoin  tTCtme,  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  IS  the  type  most  approved  by  both  writer  and  readers, 
and  that  any  thing  else  would  be  unwelcome.  The  French 
novelist  who  should  describe,  as  his  central  figure,  a  self- 
disciplined,  straightforward,  healthy  young  woman,  honest¬ 
ly  in  love  » ith  her  husband,  rationally  fond  of  her  children, 
not  given  to  dangerous  musings  about  the  need  of  her  soul 
for  an  elective  affinity  outside  her  marriage-liond,  nor  spend¬ 
ing  her  hours  in  spei.-ul.ating  on  the  philosophy  of  necessity 
as  represented  by  Loon  or  Aljihonsc ;  who  should  make 
her  absolutely  impervious  to  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of 
tlie  inevitable  celxbnt,  and  neither  palter  with  j>eril,  nor  la¬ 
ment  that  sin  should  be  sinful  when  it  is  so  pleasant;  who 
idiould  paint  domestic  morality  as  we  know  it  exists  in 
France  no  less  than  in  England,  and  trust  for  his  interest 
to  the  quiet  pathos  of  unfriendly  but  cleanly  circumstances, 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make  his  heroine  attractive,  and 
his  story  popular;  and  his  readers  would  not  be  counted  by 
tens  of  thousands,  as  were  those  who  gloated  over  the  sins 
of  “  Madame  Bovary  ”  and  the  prurience  of  “  Fanny.”  The 
Scandinavian  type  of  women,  again,  strong-nrmed,  indepen¬ 
dent,  athletic,  practical,  wotdil  not  go  down  with  the  French 
reading  public  :  wherefore  we  may  assitme  that  the  Pariti- 
enne,  as  we  know  her  in  romance,  —  feverish,  subtle,  casu¬ 
istic,  self-deluding,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  duty  to 
sentiment, — is  the  woman  best  liked  by  the  people  to  whom 
she  is  oifered,  and  that  the  novelist  but  repeats  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  wish  of  his  reatlers. 

So.  too,  when  our  own  novelists  carry  their  stock  puppets 
through  the  nine  hundred  pages  held  to  be  necessary  for 
the  due  display  of  their  follies  and  disasters,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  are  of  the  kind  which  finds  favor  in  the  e^es 
of  the  ordinary  English  reader;  that  the  girls  are  the  girls 
who  please  young  men,  or  do  not  alarm  mothers  ;  and  that 
die  men  are  the  men  ihat  women  delight  in,  and  think  the 
ideals  of  their  si-x.  If,  as  it  is  saiil,  the  delineation  of  her 
hero  is  the  touchstone  of  a  woman’s  literary  power,  it  must 
be  confcsseil  that  the  touchstone  discloses  a  very  feeble 
amount  of  literary  power,  and  that  the  female  mind  has  but 
a  small  perception  of  all  that  relates  to  man’s  needs  and 
nature.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  to  find  a  flesh-and- 
blood  man  in  the  pages  of  a  woman’s  novel,  —  far  rarer 
than  to  meet  with  the  ordinary  young  lady  in  the  pages  of 
a  man’s.  Tliey  are  all  either  prigs,  ruffians,  or  curled 
darlings,  each  one  of  whom  one  longs  to  kick.  'They  are 
goody  men  of  such  exalted  morality  that  Sir  Galahad  him¬ 
self  might  take  a  lesson  from  them ;  or  they  are  brutes  with 
the  well-known  sq^uare  jaw  and  beetling  brow,  who  trans¬ 
late  into  the  milder  action  of  modem  life  the  savage’s 
method  of  wooing  a  woman  by  first  knocking  her  senseless, 
an<l  then  carrying  her  off ;  or  they  are  impossible  light¬ 
weights,  with  small  hands  and  artistic  tendencies, —  men  who 
moon  about  a  good  deal,  and  are  sure  to  love  the  wrong 
woman  in  a  helpless,  drifting  sort  of  way,  as  if  it  were  quite 
the  right  and  manly  thing  to  do  to  let  themselves  fall  under 
the  domir.ion  of  a  passion  which  a  little  resolution  could 
overcome.  Sometimes,  for  a  difference,  these  light-weights 
are  men  of  tremendous  pluck  and  quality  of  muscle,  able 
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to  thrash  a  burly  bargee  twice  their  weight  and  develop, 
ment  with  as  much  ease  as  a  steel  sword  can  cut  throueffi 
one  of  pith.  Tlie  female  crowd  of  present  novel-writers 
repeat  these  four  types  with  undeviating  constancy,  so 
that  we  have  learned  them  all  by  heart;  and  after  the  first 
outline  indicative  of  their  attributes,  we  can  tell  who  they 
are  as  certainly  as  we  can  tell  Minerva  by  her  owl,  St. 
Catharine  by  her  wheel,  Jupiter  by  his  thunderbolts,  or  St. 
Sebastian  by  his  arrows.  But  in  what  form  soever  they 
elect  to  portray  their  hero,  they  are  sure  to  make  his  love 
for  woman  his  best  and  his  dominant  quality.  Few  women 
know  any  thing  of  the  intricacies  of  a  man’s  life  and  emo¬ 
tion  save  such  as  are  connected  with  love.  Yet,  thouwh 
love  is  certainly  the  strongest  passion  in  youth,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  powerful  in  maturity  ,and  middle  age.  But  the 
lady’s  hero  of  fitly  and  upwards  is  as  much  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  erotic  fancies  as  if  he  were  a  boy  of  eighteen; 
and  life  holds  nothing  for  him  worth  living  for  if  he  does 
not  get  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love.  It 
seems  impossible  for  a  woman  to  understand  the  loftier  side 
of  a  man’s  n.ature.  She  knows  nothing,  subjectively,  of  his 
political  aims,  his  love  for  abstract  truth,  his  desire  tor 
Iiuman  progress,  which  take  him  out  of  the  narrow  domestic 
sphere,  and  make  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  life 
of  sense  and  emotion  altogether.  And  when  she  sees  this, 
she  does  not  tolerate  it.  When  Newton  used  his  lady’s 
little  finger  for  a  tobacco-stopper,  he  dug  his  grave  in  the 
female  garden  of  the  soul ;  ami  women  rarely  apprcciata 
either  Dr.  .Johnson  or  Dean  Swift,  because  of  the  absence 
in  the  one  of  any  thing  like  romantic  tenderness,  and  its  per¬ 
version  in  the  other.  All  they  care  for  is  that  men  shall 
be  tender  and  true  to  them,  idealizing  as  lovers,  as  hus¬ 
bands  constant  and  indulgent ;  and  for  this  they  will  condone 
any  amount  of  crookedness  or  meanness  wliich  does  not 
make  its  way  into  the  house.  If  he  is  complying  and  ca¬ 
ressing  there,  he  may  be  what  the  devil  likes  to  make  him 
elsewhere,  so  long  as  he  is  not  unfaithful,  and  never  gets 
drunk.  All  the  false  glitter  of  the  corsair  school  is  da« 
solely  to  the  cap.acity  for  loving  ascribetl  to  the  heroes 
thereof.  Tliougn  a  man’s  name  be  “  linked  with  one  virtu# 
and  a  thousanu  crimes,”  the  one  virtue,  being  love,  out¬ 
weighs  the  thousand  crimes  in  the  estimation  of  women  and 
of  the  more  effeminate  kind  of  poets ;  and  so  long  as  the 
“  heart  is  framed  for  softness,’’  it  may  be  “  warjied  to 
wrong  ”  without  doing  him  much  injury  with  them.  Th« 
absolute  rightness  and  justness  of  a  man  count  for  little  in 
comparison  with  his  tenderness  ;  and  we  know  of  no  woman 
whose  ideal  man  would  be  one  neither  a  saint  nor  a  lover. 

The  reason  why  the  men  of  a  softer  civilization  are  in 
general  so  successful  with  the  women  of  the  harder  and 
more  northerly  countries  is  because  of  the  comparative 
tenderness  of  their  manners,  and  the  larger  place  which 
love  and  love-making  hohis  among  them.  All  who  know 
Frnnce  know  the  Frenchman’s  jealous  hatred  of  Italian 
men :  which  hatred  we  share  here  in  England,  only  w* 
a<ld  the  Frenchman  to  the  list.  We  affect  to  despise  the 
arts  by  which  the  men  succeed  and  the  women  are  gained 
over ;  but  we  cannot  deny  their  potency,  nor  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  women.  Tliis  is 
not  saying  that  the  chivalrous  habit  of  deference  taught  by 
civilization  is  not  a  good  thing  in  itself ;  but  it  is  saying 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  stronger  and  more  essentially  mas¬ 
culine  qiialities.  But  to  women  the  art  of  love-making  is 
worth  all  the  other  virtues  in  a  lump :  indeed,  it  comprises 
them  all,  and  without  it  the  best  are  valueless.  It  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  life,  the  one  thing  to  live  for;  and 
where  it  is  not,  there  is  no  life  worthy  of  the  name.  Not 
that  women  are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  public  fame. 
If  a  man  has  made  himself  a  great  reputation,  he  may 
throw  the  handkerchief  where  he  likes,  and  he  will  find 
plenty  of  women  to  pick  it  up.  In  this  case  they  are  not 
too  rigid  in  their  requirements  ;  and  if  his  ways  are  a  little 
hard  and  cold,  they  hold  themselves  indemnified  for  the 
loss  of  piersonal  tenderness  by  the  glory  which  surrounds 
a  name  which  is  now  theirs.  A  woman  must  be  excep¬ 
tionally  silly  if  she  cannot  take  comfort  in  her  husband’s 
public  repute  for  her  disappointment  in  his  private  manners. 
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But  this  i:’  only  with  recognized  and  fully  successful  heroes. 
As  a  rule,  no  amount  of  manly  virtues  will  excuse  the 
want  of  the  softer  graces ;  and  the  finest  fellow  that  ever 
lived,  the  true  nruix  andron  among  men,  must  be  content  to 
be  measured  by  women  merely  according  to  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  them,  and  the  power  which  the  passion  of  love 
has  over  him. 

Nothing  surprises  men  more  than  the  odd  ignorance  of 
women  concerning  them ;  and  half  the  unhappiness  in 
married  life,  at  least  in  England,  springs  from  that  igno¬ 
rance.  ITiey  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  differences 
between  a  man’s  nature  an<l  requirements  and  their  own  ;  and 
they  condemn  all  that  they  cannot  understand.  In  those 
few  rational  homes  where  men’s  sports  and  gatherings,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  petticoats,  are  not  ma<le  oc¬ 
casions  for  suspicion  or  remonstrance,  the  stock  of  love  and 
happiness  with  which  married  life  began  is  more  like  the 
widow’s  cruse  than  elsewhere ;  but  unfortunately  for  both 
husbands  and  wives,  these  homes  are  rare :  while  those  are 
common  where  a  game  of  billiards  in  the  evening  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  tears  or  pouting,  and  deadly  offence  is  taken  at 
clulnlinners  or  a  week’s  shooting.  The  consequence  of 
which  is  deceit  or  dissension ;  and  sometimes  both.  The 
woman’s  ideal  man  has  none  of  these  erratic  tendencies. 
His  business  done,  he  comes  home  with  the  docility  of  a 
well-bred  pointer  sent  to  heel,  and  finds  energy  enough 
after  his  hard  day’s  work  for  a  variety  of  petits  sains  which 
make  him  more  precious  in  her  eyes  than  all  the  tact,  the 
temper,  the  judgment,  the  uprightness,  he  has  manifested  in 
his  dealings  with  the  outside  world.  And  the  domesticity 
which  she  claims  from  her  husband  she  demands  from  her 
son.  Latch-keys  are  her  abomination  ;  and  the  “  gas  left 
burning  ”  is  as  a  beacon-light  on  the  way  of  destruction. 
She  has  the  profounilest  suspicion  of  all  the  men  whom  her 
hoy  calls  his  friends.  She  never  knows  into  what  mischief 
they  may  lead  him ;  but  she  is  sure  it  is  misc-hief  if  they 
keep  him  away  from  his  home  in  the  evening.  She  woidd 
prescrit)e  the  same  social  restraints  and  moral  regimen  for 
ter  son  as  for  her  daughter  ;  and  she  thinks  the  energies  of 
masculine  nature  reciuire  no  wider  field,  and  no  looser  rein. 
But  though  she  likes  those  tame  and  tender  men  whom  she 
can  tie  up  close  to  her  apron-strings,  and  lovingly  imprison 
in  the  narrow  domain  of  home,  she  succumbs  without  a 
struggle  to  the  square-jawed  brute  of  the  Rochester  type,  — 
the  man  who  dominates  her  by  the  mere  force  of  superior 
strength ;  and  she  is  not  too  severe  on  Don  Juan,  if  only 
she  can  fiatter  herself  that  she  is  the  best  loved,  and  the 
last.  That  these  are  the  men  most  liked  by  women  is 
shown  both  by  their  own  novels  and  by  daily  observation ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  that,  among  the  many  subjects  for  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  late  proposed  for  women,  a  better  acquaint- 
■nee  with  men’s  minds,  a  higher  regard  for  the  nobler 
kind  of  man,  and  the  ability  to  accept  love  as  only  one  of 
many  qualities,  and  not  always  the  strongest  or  the  most 
praiseworthy  of  his  impulses,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Three  ballet  airs,  written  by  Meyerbeer  for  “  Les  Hu¬ 
guenots,”  are  about  to  be  published  for  the  first  time. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  left  London,  and  is  trav¬ 
ailing  on  the  Continent. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says  that  Mr.  Bradford  has 
received  a  commission  from  the  t^ueen  and  the  ^larquis  of 
Lome  to  paint  for  them  several  pictures  representing  scenes 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

An  eccentric  gentleman,  fond  of  widows  it  would  seem, 
named  Jean  Lancieux,  hiis  left  by  his  will  his  30,000  francs 
of  income  to  the  widows  of  Paris. 

A  COMPANY  is  being  started  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  steps  to  secure  the  most  constant  and  perfect  sup¬ 
ply  of  preserved  meat  from  whatever  regions  it  may  best 
be  obtiined ;  and,  by  a  thorough  organization  of  depots  and 


other  requisite  establishments  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
to  popularize  its  use  among  all  classes. 

Mr.  Gerald  Massey  is  engaged  on  a  work  to  be  en¬ 
titled  “  Myth,  Miracle,  and  Mystery.”  Portions  of  the 
subject  will  be  treated  in  a  series  of  lectures,  which  he  is 
preparing  for  delivery  in  England  and  America. 

A  German  correspondent  says  it  has  been  established 
by  official  inquiries  that  the  first  shot  in  the  F ranco-German 
wiir  was  fire(i  by  the  Prussian  sergeant-major  of  cavalry, 
Schranz,  who,  with  a  patrol  from  Saarbriicken,  met  French 
cavalry  and  wounded  one  of  them.  He  has  been  decorated 
with  the  iron  cross,  and  presenteil  by  the  Emperor  William 
with  a  revolver  of  very  rich  workmanship. 

Prince  Bismarck,  now  residing  on  his  estate  at  V arzin, 
is  occupying  his  leisure  time  in  writing  his  autobiography. 
Tlie  prince  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  what  the  world 
thinks  about  him,  and  has  formed  an  extensive  and  well- 
arranged  collection  of  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  arti¬ 
cles  in  reviews  and  journals  that  have  been  published  re¬ 
specting  him :  as  well  those  that  condemn  his  policy  as 
those  that  have  been  favorable  to  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Paris  Rappel,  an  ultra-Radical  paper, 
has  made  a  discovery  which  “  warms  the  cockles  of  his 
heart,”  and  must  be  very  gratifying  to  his  many  friends, 
lie  has  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  use 
made  of  petroleum  in  the  destrmdion  of  Paris  last  year, 
there  are  still  immense  stocks  at  their  disposition  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  “  'There  are,”  says  the  Rappel, 

“  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty-si.x  petroleum-wells 
in  working  onler  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  which  are  situated  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  ‘yielding  a  (luantity  of  the  precious 
fluid  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  mure  than  a 
century. ’  ” 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  about  to  become  the  proprietor 
of  Notes  and  Queries;  and  the  e<liturial  department  of  that 
journal  will,  from  the  Ist  of  Octolier,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Doran,  F.  S.  A.  Notes  and  Queries  was  e»- 
t.ablished  twenty-three  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  J. 
'Thoms,  as  a  medium  for  intercommunication  between 
literary  men  and  general  readers.  One  of  its  earliest  and 
most  constant  contributors  was  Mr.  Dilke,  the  grandfather 
of  its  new  proprietor.  Mr.  'Thoms  now  retires  from  the 
editorship,  being  desirous  of  relief  from  the  responsibility 
of  superinten<lence  of  the  journal ;  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  stranger  to  its  columns. 

The  Russian  and  German  papers  are  equally  loud  in 
their  praises  of  Dr.  George  Schweinfurth,  who,  chiefly  in 
the  interests  of  botany,  has  made  remarkable  explorations 
in  Central  Africa,  which,  it  appears,  he  is  about  to  continue. 
With  the  view  of  furthering  the  traveller’s  objects,  his 
brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Schweinfurth,  a  merchant  at  Riga, 
has  founded  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  roubles,  bearing  Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s  name,  the  ailministrationof  which  is  confided 
to  the  council  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Riga.  'The  interest 
of  this  sum  is  payable  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth  during  his  life¬ 
time,  and  after  his  death  is  to  be  employed  in  defraying  tl»e 
travelling  expenses  of  future  explorers  who  may  have  stud¬ 
ied  with  success  at  the  Riga  School. 

According  to  La  Liberte.  M.  Roo  de  la  Barre,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Btdgian  “  colomlwphile,”  —  or,  as  we  should  style 
him,  less  barbarously,  in  English,  “  pigeon-fancier,”  —  has 
proposed  to  the  French  government  the  formation  of  a 
corps  of  pigeons  with  a  view  to  service  in  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  against  Germany.  It  is  suggested  that  a  staff  of 
pigeon-trainers  be  at  once  organized  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  several  gentlemen  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  pigeon-flyers  during  the  late  war  are  named  as 
suitable  members.  The  pigeon-corps,  which  it  is  proposed 
should  number  twenty-five  thousand  birds,  would  have  its 
headquarters  at  Paris ;  but,  in  view  of  a  possible  re-invest- 
ment  of  the  capital,  an  entire  division  would  be  stationed 
at  Bordeaux.  Armies  in  the  field  would,  of  course,  b« 
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accoi^anied  by  pigeons ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  pigeons 
from  Paris  should,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  be  sent,  in  de¬ 
tachments  averaging  a  thousand  'strong,  to  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fortresses. 

The  London  Athenceum  thus  disposes  of  a  new  French- 
made-easy  book :  For  the  use  of  “  travellers  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,”  a  hand-book  has  been 
provided  by  the  kindly  care  of  Messrs.  Boutledge  &  Sons. 
A  column  has  been  left  blank  on  every  other  paM,  “  in¬ 
tended  for  the  record  of  any  word  which  the  traveller  may 
hear  casually.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  words  are 
likely  to  be  the  reverse  of  complimentary  or  edifying  if 
they  have  any  reference  to  the  utterances  of  the  handbook- 
prompted  tourist,  whether  he  discourses  about  “  Lai 
Mooain,”  or  discusses  the  “  pooah,”  or  compares  the  “  Ah- 
beetang  de  dcefairang  paiyee ;  ”  whether  on  a  steamer  he 
asks  the  “  muneeseonair  ”  for  a  “  vair  dodvee,”  or  on  a 
“  shmaing-d  fair  ”  he  incjuires,  “Eat  eel  un  voahtur  o 
long  pwees  fumai  ?  ”  or  in  “  u  notel  ”  he  demands  “  un 
plum  dahseai,  un  plum  doah.”  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
may  be  the  efl'ect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  “  mahrs- 
hang  d  tooahl  ”  by  such  questions  as  “  Avai  voo  dai  bah-d’ 
cotongd’  promeair  kahletai  ?  ”  or  such  remarks  as  “  Ah 
set  congdeseong  j’lah  prang ;  ”  but  we  will  hope  for  the 
best ;  and  will  trust,  moreover,  that  the  tourist  who  has 
made  trial  of  the  handbook,  will  be  able  to  say,  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  “  S’lah  m’  congveaing  pahrfaitmang.” 

“  It  was  not  surprising,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
“  that  some  little  excitement  was  caused  at  Dover  when 
Mr.  Johnson  left  that  town  for  Calais,  not  in  the  ordinary 
steam  vessel,  or  encumbered  bv  a  host  of  portmanteaus  and 
carpet-bags,  like  most  passengers  en  route  for  France,  but 
trusting  simply  to  the  strength  of  his  own  arms  and  legs, 
and  with  no  other  luggage  than  a  light  bathing-costume. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  unknown  to  fame  :  the  readers  of  the 
DnU}f  Telegraph  doubtless  remember  well  the  ‘  parlous  leap  ’ 
this  gentleman  took  otf  London  Bridge  some  time  ago,  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  meritorious  object  of  saving  a  passenger 
by  a  river-steamboat,  who  had  unaccountably  dropped  into 
the  water.  ‘  Johnson’s  jump  ’  was  immortalized  W  one  of 
the  most  touching  of  tlie  many  touching  articles  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  Telegraph  ;  and  the  brightness  of  his  fame 
was  but  little  obscured  when  it  turned  out  that  the  passen¬ 
ger  who  fell  out  of  the  steamboat  was  a  near  relation  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  he  voluntarily  immersed  himself  to 
give  Mr.  Johnson  a  pretext  for  an  alarming  header.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  tnis  last  exploit  of  Mr  Johnson  has 
been  a  complete  success.  He  certainly  started  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  but  did  not  complete  it  without  the  aid  of  the  steam¬ 
boat  which  accompanied  him.  After  swimming  more  than 
seven  miles  in  an  liour  and  five  minutes,  he  wisely  took  the 
advice  of  a  surgeon,  and  got  into  the  steamer.  No  one  will 
blame  him  for  thus  tempering  valor  with  discretion.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  feat  of  swimming 
across  the  Channel,  all  sense  of  security  arising  from  our 
insular  position  would  have  been  destroyed.” 


TU  QUOQUE. 

AX  IDTLL  IH  THE  CONSKRVATOST. 

“  —  roMpron$-ntm», 

Ou  ne  rou^one-nou*  pas  t"  — 

Lt  Dtprr  AMOUBanx. 


VELLIB. 

If  I  were  yon,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 
Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 

I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 

If  1  were  you  I 

FRAXK. 

If  I  were  yon,  when  persons  I  affected 
Waited  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew, 
I  would,  at  least,  pretend  1  recollected. 

If  I  were  you  I 


NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 

I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  McTavish, 

D'  I  were  you  I 

FRANK. 

If  I  were  yon,  who  vow  yon  cannot  suffer 
Whiff  of  the  b«-st,  —  the  mildest  “  honey-dew,” 
I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 
If  I  were  yon  1 


NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter. 
Even  to  write  the  “  Supine  Review,”  — 

FRANK. 

No,  I  should  doubtless  find  fiirtation  fitter. 
If  I  were  you  1 


NELLIE. 

Really  1  You  would  ?  Why,  Frank,  you’re  quite  delicious,  — 
Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue : 

Borrow  my  fan.  I  would  not  be  suspicious. 

If  I  were  you  1 


FRANK. 

“  It  is  the  cause.”  I  mean  your  chaperon  is 
Bringing  some  well-curlcd  juvenile.  Adieu  1 
I  shall  retire.  I’d  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 

If  I  were  you  1 


NELLIE. 

One  does  not  like  one’s  feelings  to  be  doubted,  — 

FRANK. 

One  does  not  like  one’s  friends  to  miscontrue,  — 

NELLIE. 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee  bit  pouted  1  — 

FRANK. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  pique  too. 

NELLIE. 

Ask  me  to  dance.  I’d  say  no  more  about  it. 

If  I  were  you  I 

[  IFo/te.  Exeunt. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  Burnett’s  Kalliston  has  no 
equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  soothing  proper¬ 
ties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  the 
skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles,  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  curing  chapped  bands,  and  allaying  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Halford  Lbicestershire  Table  Sauce  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  condiments  that  has  been  placed  before  the  public. 
It  has  already  taken  the  precedence  of  other  similar  preparations 
upon  the  tables  of  our  principal  hotels  throughout  the  country. 
It  possesses  a  very  fine  fiavor,  not  too  pungent,  and  sufficiently 
delicate  to  pleaM  the  palate  of  the  most  tastidious.  We  can  tes¬ 
tify  from  experience  as  to  its  excellent  properties,  and  can  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  housekeepers,  hotels,  and  others  who 
cater  to  the  public.  —  Boston  Transcrijit. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  mental  and  physical  debility,  and  melancholy, 
are  evused  by  a  disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  fo 
thoroughly  master  these  symptons.  Whites  Si’ecialtt  fob 
Dtspbpsia  is  the  onlu  prompt,  efficient  and  safe  remdg.  H.  (J. 
Whitf.,  Proprietor,  No.  107  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Price 
$1.00  per  bottlo. 


